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The Library Journal 


New - - - Noteworthy - - - Needed 


THE BOOK OF RURAL LIFE 


KNOWLEDGE AND INSPIRATION 


Fills a welcome place on the reference shelves of any library. . . A com- 
plete, organized, authoritative expression of the nation’s greatest human 
concerns—HEALTH and EDUCATION; of its most universal occupation 
—HOME MAKING; of its basic industry—AGRICULTURE:; and of all 


the Scientific, Economic, Civic and Social relationships which underly them. 


Indorsed by the 
LEADING LIBRARY AUTHORITIES 
including 
The American Library Association 
(See The Booklist, April, 1926, p. 276) 


Miss Isadora G. Mudge, Reference Librarian, Columbia University 


(See Library Journal, January 15, 1926) 


Pacific Northwest Library Association 
(See Subscription Book Committee Bulletin, New Series No. 12, April, 1926) 


Miss Cornelia Marvin, Oregon State Librarian 
(See Letter to Libraries, No. 2, May 7, 1926) 
Miss Mary K. Reely, Chief, Wisconsin Book Selection Department 
(See Wisconsin Library Bulletin, July, 1926) 
Miss Mary G. Lacy, Librarian, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(See The B.A.E. News, Library Supplement, March 30, 1926) 


Mr. R. G. Usher, Reference Librarian, The John Crerar Library 


(and others, by letter) 


For further information and descriptive booklets 
Address 


Bellows-Reeve Company, 104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
* * 


A Few of the Representative Libraries Already Using 
THE BOOK OF RURAL LIFE 


Albany, N. Y. Evansville, Ind. Maryville, Mo. Reno, Nev. 

Bangor, Me. Gary, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. Sacramento, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. Ithaca, N. Y. Oakland, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, III. Jefferson City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Denver, Colo. Kalamazoo, Mich. Petaluma, Calif. San Diego, Calif. 
Des Moines, Ia. Kennett Square, Pa. Pontiac, Mich. San Francisco, Calif. 
~ Detroit, Mich. Lodi, Calif. Portland, Ore. San Jose, Calif. 
Eugene, Ore. Madison, Wis. Racine, Wis. Topeka, Kans. 
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New STOKES Publications 
Especially Suited to Library Use 


A GIRL FROM CHINA By B. VAN VORST 


An account of the life from early childhood of Soumay Tcheng, a young Chinese girl who 
left China to study in Paris, took a degree in law at the Sorbonne, and is now returning to help 
her countrymen in their struggle for national unity. Sept. 9. $2.00. 


THE WAR DIARY OF Translated by 
EMPEROR FREDERICK Ill: 1870-1871 £2 eee 


The diary of the ex-Kaiser’s father, written during the Franco-l’russian War. Hidden by 
his orders for fifty years, it is now published for the first time. Oct. 21. $5.00 


THE NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN SHIPS 


By CAPT. ORTON P. JACKSON and Col. FRANK E. EVANS 


The authors’ earlier “Marvel Book of American Ships” revised and brought fully up to date. 
Reliable information, fascinatingly presented, on every kind of American ships. Oct. 14. $5.00 


MODERN MASTERS OF THE KEYBOARD = ®y_ HARRIETTE BROWER 


Intimate talks with famous pianists and teachers in which each gives his own views on some 
subject of vital importance to music-lovers. Rachmaninoff, De Pachman, Dohnanyi, Samaroti and 
Elly Ney are among the artists included. Sept. 16. 16 portraits. $3.00. 


ON ENGLAND By STANLEY BALDWIN 


Important essays—mainly non-political—by Great Britain’s Prime Minister. Mr. Baldwin's 
book is a revelation of a rare and refreshing personality. Ready. $4.00. 


SYNOPSES OF ENGLISH FICTION By NORA I. SHOLTO-DOUGLAS 


Synopses of seventy-five classical novels, such as Clarissa Harlow, Rasselas, Vivian Grey, The 
Way of All Flesh, etc. Invaluable as a reference book. Sept. 23. $4.00 


NEW NOVELS 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD 


EARLY AUTUMN 
Author of “Possesston,” etc 


The third panel in Bromfield’s “screen” of American life, dealing with a New England family, 
now old and decayed, but of a name once distinguished in American history. Oct. 14. $2.00. 


SHOT TOWERS By JOHN T. McINTYRE 
Author of “Blowing Weather,” etc 
A big colorful novel, packed with good humor, good living, and cheerful circumstances, laid 

in the days when young bloods drove high-wheeled sporting carts. Sept. 9. $2.50. 


WEST WIND By CROSBIE GARSTIN 


Author of “The Owls’ House,” ete. 
Ortho Penhale, brave rascal, noble adventurer, once more attempts high deeds on land and sea. 
A fine, stirring tale. Sept. 9. $2.00. 


IT HAPPENED IN PEKING By LOUISE JORDAN MILN 


Author of “Mr. Wu,” ete. 


Another of Mrs. Miln’s delightful Chinese novels with the Boxer rebellion and the ancient city 
of Peking as background. Oct. 7. $2.00. 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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The Library Journal 


A. L. A. Delegates Invited 


when visiting Philadelphia 
(‘‘The Workshop of America’ ) 


to inspect the largest bindery in the United States specializing 


entirely in binding magazines and re-binding old books. 


Our automobiles will call for you at your hotel, take you to 
our plant and return you if you will be kind enough to call (Bell) 
Tioga 2408 and advise that you desire to visit the plant. 


THIS EDUCATION 


in Library Binding is valuable to Librarians and the half hour will 
be time well spent. Our customers from the four corners of the 
earth will be able to see their own work in process. 


Enter our address right now in your note book as one of your 
points to visit in Philadelphia. We are located in Goodrich Rubber 
Building, N. E. corner 23rd and Allegheny Avenue. Street car No. 
33 will also bring you to the plant. 


Universal Publishing Syndicate 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Branch plant, San Antonio, Tex. 


“Our Latch Key is Always Out” 
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A careful selection of NEW DODD, MEAD 
BOOKS especially recommended for Libraries, 
both with respect to contents and (particularly the 
children’s books) with respect to type and binding 


For Young People 


(] THE BOOK OF 
GIANT STORIES 
By Kathleen Adams and 
Frances Elizabeth Atchin- 


son 

A. selection of sixteen 
famous giant stories, grow- 
ing out of work at the In- 
dianapolis Public Library. 


$2.00 
JOHN 
By Archibald Marshall 
The famous novelist has 
written a sprightly story of 
English school girls for read- 
ers of to to 15. $1.75 


LISTEN 
CHILDREN 


By Stephen Southold 

Fifty original stories, each 
taking three to five minutes 
to tell. $1.50 


[] TOD HALE WITH 


THE CREW 

By Ralph Henry Barbour 
A spirited school story, one 
of Barbour’s best. $1.75 


THE YEAR'S 
BEST STORIES 
FOR BOYS 

Edited by 

Ralph Henry Barbour 

A collection of the best sto- 

ries appearing in periodicals 

during the year. $2.00 


THE BOYS’ BOOK 
OF THE U. 
MAILS 


By Irving Crump 
The story, of the U. S. Pos- 
tal Service. $1.75 


MY FRIEND 
TOTO 


By Cherry Kearton 
The adventures of a pet 
chimpanzee. $1.00 


THE CRUISE OF 
THE 


“CACHALOT"” 
By Frank Bullen 


Bullen’s famous whaling 
story with Mead Shaeffer’s 
colored pictures. $3.50 


NEW FICTION 


THE DARK DAWN 
By Martha Ostenso 


A South Dakota chronicle of unus- 
ual dramatic power by the author of 
“Wild Geese.” $2.00 


THE ALLBRIGHTS 


By Archibald Marshall 
A charming tale of leisurely Eng- 
lish family life. $2.00 


KINDLING AND 
ASHES 


By George Barr McCutcheon 
A feud story of the wooing of Bar- 
bara Wayne. $2.00 


THE MURDER OF 
ROGER ACKROYD 


By Agatha Christie 
The season's best murder mystery 
story. $2.00 


THE PEARL THIEF 
By Berta Ruck 
mystery story, charmingly told. 
$2.00 


THE ODYSSEY OF 
BORU 
By J. Allan Dunn 


The story of an Irish wolfhounda. 
2.00 


HAND AND RING 
By Anna Katharine Green 
A new edition of a famous mystery 
novel. $2.00 


THE D’ARBLAY 
MYSTERY 


By R. Austin Freeman 
A new “Thorndyke” detective story. 
$2.00 


PERELLA 
By William J. Locke 
More delightful Locke characters in 
an appealing story $2.00 


THE HORTON 
TWINS 
By Fannie Kilbourne 
The momentous marital experiences 
of parents of twins. $2 00 


HIGH SILVER 


By Anthony Richardson 
Young manhood confronted with 
love. $2.00 


THREE WOMEN 
By Faith Baldwin 
A distinguished story of three gen 
erations of women $2.00 


THE UNQUENCH- 
ABLE FLAME 
By Arthur J. Rees 


A tale of mystery and horror. $2.00 


() GHOSTS, Grim and 
Gentle 
Compiled by 
Joseph Lewis French 
The best ghost stories ot many 
famous writers. $2.00 


(| THE COAST OF 
ENCHANTMENT 


By Burton E. Stevenson 
A mystery story of Monte Carlo. 
$> 


AMERICAN GLASS 
By Mary Harrod Northend 


Invaluable for the student or col- 
lector. Elaborately illustrated. $5.00 


(| THE LONG PATROL 
By Albert M. Treynor 
A vigorous tale of the Royal 
Mounted Police. $2.00 
(| THE BEST PLAYS OF 
1925-26 


Edited by Burns Mantle 
The seventh annual issue of this 
Year Book of the Drama $3.00 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


215 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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Chivers Bindings 


The Quality of Chivers Binding 
Cannot be Excelled 


It was perfected during half a century's 
experience in binding books 
for Public Libraries 


Paramount Quality 
Proper Price 


Prompt Service 


e 


Chivers Book Binding Company 
126 Nassau Street Brooklyn, New York 
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Books 


OU can readily appreciate 

the advantage of dealing 

with a jobber whose activi- 
ties are confined to the dis- 


tribution of books — nothing 
but books. 
At 


At 
the Our enormous stocks, our the 
ie location in the heart of ll 
Publishing the publishing business, Publishing 
Center 


our close relations with Center 
all publishers enable us 


to render very prompt 
service. 


Our Library Department 
places its facilities at 


your disposal 


BOOK BARGAINS? 


\ 
We have just prepared a catalogue 
listing late fiction and general books at 
savings of from 10% to 85%. Some fine 
remainders are included. If you wish a copy, 


write us, asking for our Book Bargains Catalogue \ 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 


\ 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers \ 
55 Fifth Ave. :: 


: NEW YORK =: 


: At Twelfth St. 
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The Library Journal 


FOLK BELIEFS OF THE 
SOUTHERN NEGRO 
By Newbell Niles Puckett 


Mysterious voodoo rites, diabolic festivals, lay- 
ing spirits, catching vampires and ghouls — 
through all the magic and ritual of the highly 
imaginative Negro, from potent love charms to 
ways of disposing of enemies, this volume takes 
the reader. An extremely fascinating picture, 
presented simply and carefully with all the 
method of science—a book which those who are 
interested in folk lore and the Negro will be 
sure to buy. Cloth, $5.00 


| Over 200 religious, social, 
| Southern Negro presented in nine chapters. The 
| words of the songs are given as nearly as possi- 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS 


| By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


and work songs of the 


ble as actually sung. “. . . heartily recommend- 
ed to all who are even interested superficially 
in the subject. To those seriously interested in 
American folk songs it should be indispensable.” 
—New Orleans Times Picayune. Cloth, $3.00 


NEGRO WORKADAY SONGS > 
By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


Blues, 
jail, chain gang, 
of woman, religious songs for work, 


workaday sorrow songs, 


Henry the Negro W orkingman—such is the content of this: volume. 
one chapter on types of Negro melodies, 
and a very interesting chapter on the Negro voice as studied with phono- cies * records. 


Negro in thirteen chapters; 
tunes; 


LAW AND MORALS 
(Second Edition, publication date, 
September 15) 

By Roscoe Pound 


A study of the development and _ relationship of 
law and morals from the time of the Greeks to 
the present day. Cloth, $2.00 


A WORKING FAITH 
oe date, November 15) 
Charles R. Brown 


A description of the sort of faith which is use 
ul in a man’s everyday life. Cloth, $1.50 


THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
(Publication date, September 15) 
By Malcolm M. Willey 


An analytic study of newspaper content in which 
a new methodology is developed and applied. 
Cloth, $1.50 


songs of the lonesome road, 
and policeman, of construction camps and gangs, 
the annals and blues of Left Wing Gordon, 


| mentals o 
| some 


bad man ballads and jamboree, songs of 
woman's song of man, man’s song 
the epic of John 
Over 250 creations of the Southern 
giving about a dozen typical 


Cloth, $3.00 


AN APPROACH TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK 
(Publication date, November 1) 

By Howard W. Odum 


A manual designed for use in the study of 
public welfare and social work. Cloth, $1.50 


CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN 
TODAY? 
(Second edition, publication date, 
October 1) 
By William Louis Poteat 
and forceful presentation of the funda 
Christianity together with a whole 


refutation of the fanatical attacks upon 
science, Cloth, $1.50 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


(Publication date, December 15) 
By Cecil Clare North 


An investigation into the differences in 
ind function of the members of society. 


A clear 


status 


~ SOME CYCLES OF CATHAY 
By William Allen White 


What are the boasted advances of modern civilization? 


often and so loudly? 
finest things of our civilization, 
more stimulating, more carefully 
Times Book Review. 


thought out, 


more deeply felt book than this. 


What is this progress of which we speak so 


In a restrained and careful fashion Mr. W hite: sets down what he considers the 
and their mode of development. 


“Mr. White has never written a 


"—The New York 
Cloth, $1.50 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS 
Edited by Howard W. Odum 


This volume contains biographical sketches of Southern leaders of contemporary times: 
and impartial view of Southern leadership—of educational, 


clear 
ment 


M4 T ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


it gives a 
and political develop- 
Cloth, $2.00 


industrial, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Ready September 30, 1926 


VOLUME III 
of the 


Biographical Cyclopaedia of 


American Women 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


Two editions of the previous volumes are now in use in hun- 
dreds of the leading libraries, schools and colleges throughout the 


United States. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL CYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN is the first authentic publication devoted exclusively to 
the lives and achievements of American women, past and present. 


These volumes contain accurate stories of the contributions 
made by women in all lines of industry, art, medicine, law, literature 
and other fields. 


Each biography is an interesting short story, but so constructed 
that it is indispensable for ready reference. 


An inspiration to young girls as well as to older women whose 
ambition is to contribute something to American culture or progress. 


Volumes I, II, and III 


Royal Octavo (Double Column). Handsomely illustrated with full page 
portrait photogravures and half tones. Issued in Full Maroon Extra Cloth, 
gold top and gold stamping. $10.00 net per volume, postage prepaid. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


FRANKLIN W. LEE PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Sse 45 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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McClurg’s— 


extend their congratulations 
to the American Library Association on the occasion 
of its fiftieth anniversary and conference. It may inter- 
est Librarians to know that this year also marks the 
5oth anniversary of our Library Department. For 
a half century this special department has been success- 
fully devoting its entire activities to the interests of 
Public Libraries, Schools and Colleges. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 


Did You Know— 


THAT The Macmillan Company maintains a Library Department 
especially for the service of Librarians? 


That this Department is equipped not only to handle your orders 
quickly and efficiently, but 


That it will mail you free of cost biographical booklets on many 
Macmillan authors, descriptive catalogues and booklets on Poetry 
and Drama, Science, Travel, and many kindred subjects, for your 
own use and distribution to your readers? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


LIBRARY DEPARTMEN}? 
60 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PETERSON FURNITURE FOR THE LIBRARY 


Is Designed Right and Built for Service 


The experience of thirty-five years of specialization is embodied in the 
design and construction of Peterson Furniture. Thirty-five years of progress 
—years devoted to one ideal—that ideal of quality and service resulting in a 
growth from a work bench in a single room to a most modern plant covering 
sixty thousand square feet and equipped with the best machinery and methods 
known to the craft. 

Peterson’s Standard Library Furniture meets all the requirements of the 
library and combines beauty of design with the highest type of construction 
to insure a long useful life of service. Mail floor plans of the rooms you wish 
to furnish and we shall be pleased to send blueprints, specifications and estimate. 
This service is without cost or obligation. 


Write for Library Catalog No. 15L 


Correct design, quality construction and a dependable service recommend 
Peterson Furniture as standard for your library. 


LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY Inc. 
Office and Factor 
1222 Fullerton Avenue wis Chicago, III. 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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The Library Journal 


Albert Whitman’s Approved 


“JUST RIGHT BOOKS” 


WORLD-WIDE EDITIONS. NOW READY 


PINOCCHIO 


The finest popular priced Pinocchio ever produced to list at $1.25. Over 85 illustrations in co)» | 
Violet Moore Higgins. Direct translation from the Italian. Large clear type on fine paper. 
f x 9, 256 pages. Reenforced cloth binding. Gold stamped. $1.25 net. 


RAINBOW BOY 


by Hewes Lancaster 


The adventures of Rainbow Boy with objects animate and inanimate will inspire worthwhile i c/s 
in alf children. The reader's attention will be held by the stories told to Rainbow Boy by sick. 
and flowers and other objects of their life and experience. 


Over 60 illustrations in color by Harold A. Mason and Haidee Zack Walsh. Artistic quarto 6 x «, 
256 pages. Reenforced cloth binding. Gold stamped. $1.25 net. 


Albert Whitman & Company, Publishers 
CHICAGO "U.S.A. 


LIBRARIANS’ ENDORSE 


OT: S 


"The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to the 
good service which you have been giving us." 

"Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelvesmnay 
of the new books before our clients have read about them in the Saturday 
Review! I should feel helpless if I could not depend on 'Putnams'" 


A New Department For Estimating 
Send In Your Lists 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


a Inguire about our simple order system 


Library 


dust West of Sth Avenue 
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For the Children’s 


FOREST FRIENDS 


Just Published 
By H. R. EVANS 

Intimate Stories of Animals, Birds, and Fish West of the Rockies 

Refreshing tales from the North Woods. The charm of this book is in 
its simple realism. You see the creatures of the wilds in their homes. 
Most of the stories are the direct outcome of what the writer himself has 
observed in the woods, beside the streams, and upon the bay and river. 
For the rest he has drawn upon the experiences of friends with whom he 
was associated for six years in the mountain valleys of the Pacific Coast. 
\ book for every one who loves the great out-of-doors. Illustrated with 


riginal photographs. Cloth, $1.50 net 
ANIMAL LAND 
By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


Two Large Editions Sold in Less Than Two Years 

This charming new book contains three hundred stories, all TRUE, 
and beautifully told. 

It tells about sixty different kinds of animals, birds, and insects. 

Some of the stories tell of thrilling adventures; others are humorous 
and will amuse both old and young. 

“Animal Land” has been adopted by the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia as a supplementary reader and by the U. S. Govern- 


ment for use in Indian Schools. : 
It contains twenty-four beautiful full-page illustrations and twenty- 


eight special feature pages. Cloth, $1.75 net 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
More Than a Million Copies of “Beautiful Joe” Have Been Sold 


BEAUTIFUL JOE, 


fe 


This is the world famous dog classic. The lite-story of a dog as told ; 
by himself. The outstanding qualities of faithfulness, sagacity, and com- hes 
panionship are illustrated by interesting incidents in the dog’s life. Under- a 
lying the story is a strong plea for kindness not only to dogs but to all 
dumb animals. Beautiful Joe was rescued and owned by the author's 


family, and the entire charming story is founded on fact. A dog story 2 “ ; eR 
that will never die or grow old. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net 


| The customary discount is allowed to all Libraries. Send for a list 
| of our most recent publications, listing Juvenile and Religious books. 


Philadelphia: 1701-1703 Chestnut Street 


Boston: 16 Ashburton Place Los Angeles: 313 W. Third Street Seattle: 439 Burke Building 
Chicago: 125 N. Wabash Avenue Kansas City, Mo.: 1107 McGee Street Toronto: 223 Church Street 


Order from our nearest house. 
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Has Your Library This Complete Set? 


The NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Consisting of 


19 Volumes and 


Current Volume A 
36 Years 


The Biographical Authority of the 
United States 


CURRENT A, revised to 1926, a volume 
of living biographies only, kept up to date 
through periodical revisions, has its own 
special name and subject index, enabling 
Librarians to use it without owning the 
complete set. 


Send for particulars and library discount. 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Every business is built upon its ability to serve a need. One of the great- 
est needs of public and school libraries is for books that will give good service 
with hard wear. 


Our resewed bindings are designed to give such service and a constantly 
growing number of satisfied customers testify to the success of our efforts. 
While the quality is of the highest our prices are reasonable on both new and 
standard books. 


School editions and books that do not need resewing are furnished in pub- 
lishers’ bindings—care is used to make no unnecessary expense to libraries. 


We supply all books of all publishers, resewed or not as desired. We carry 
a large stock of books of all kinds. Every order, large or small, receives our 
prompt and careful attention. 


LATEST FICTION SENT ON APPROVAL 


Carefully prepared catalogs will be sent upon request. 


LIBRARY BOOK HOUSE, _ Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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Che New Cimes 


PRIZE CONTEST 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


The New York Times offers two prizes for the best 
papers by Librarians on 


“The Value and Use of The New York Times 
Index and Files as a Newspaper of Record”’ 


The Times is subscribed for by more libraries throughout the United 
States than any other newspaper. The completeness and accuracy 
of its news, and the unique convenience afforded by the quarterly 
Times News Index, make the files of The Times the richest source 
of information of any publication. 


Because The Times believes that some librarians have found ways of 
enlarging the service of their institutions to patrons through the use 
of The Times Index and news; and in order to encourage the 
broader usefulness of newspapers to libraries, the following prizes are 


offered : 


First Prize $50 Second Prize $25 


The papers should be typed; should be not less than 1000 nor more 
than 4000 words in length; and should be as practical and specific 
as to methods as possible. 


Ann entries must be received at the office of The New York Times 
addressed Librarians Contest, 229 West 43rd St., New York, before 
midnight November 30, 1926. ‘This contest is not open to employees 
of The New York Times Company. 


Che New Cimes 
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Fhe Library Journal 


For school hbrarians and-others interested in 
children’s reading: 


BOOKS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Describes more than 1500 books, grouped by subject, 
indicating those for first purchase and for younger readers. 
Annotations; index. Cloth, $1.90. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS 
Discusses standards for books, teaching materials, equip- 
ment, records, library instruction, etc. Paper, 40¢. 

GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Groups 850 books into three sections for primary, inter- 
mediate and upper grades, Annotations: index. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 

Tells how the school library functions, what it needs, what it 
may be expected to do. Paper, 40c. 

WINNETKA GRADED BOOK LIST 
A scientific study of children’s reading and a list of 700 
books annotated with the children’s own comments. 
Cloth, $1.90. 


For hospital and institution librarians: 
THE HOSPITAL LIBRARY 


Discusses hospital library service and lists over 2000 
selected books and magazines to meet the needs of patients 
and nurses. Cloth, $2.25. 


For county librarians and extension workers: 


COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 
Surveys the county library movement and tells in a prac- 
tical way how to organize, develop and run a county 
library. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.90. 


(Postage and express prepaid on all orders) 


The American Library Association 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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A view of the East Bluff Branch of the Peorta, Ill, Public Library—one of many 
“YandE” equipped libraries 


What equipment 
does your library need? 


HE wide choice of “YandE” Library Equipment has 

lead to its acceptance by librarians everywhere. 
“YandE” Charging Desks, Librarians’ Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, Magazine Racks, Dictionary Stands and Shelving 
are now found in libraries all over the United States. 
And “YandE” Library System-experts—practical librarians 
and members of the American Library Association—are 


“YandE” Juvenile 
Reading Stand of 
poss ag ON glad to help you plan new library installations, or work 
for prices on stand with you in getting new efficiency from old systems. 
and bench to go with " 
it. Write 
YAWMAN FRBE MFG.(9. 
Library Service Department 

983 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 
hook rack which, is Branches in all principal cities 


meeting with wide- 
spread favor for 
counter use. 


Agents and dealers everywhere 


LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 
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The new Maida book is out! 


MAIDA’S LITTLE SCHOOL 


by Inex Haynes Irwin 


The long awaited sequel to “‘Maida’s Little Shop” and “Maida’s 
Little House,” two of the most popular juveniles in libraries through- 
out the country, is now published. You will find the demand for this 
MAIDA’S latest book even greater than for the earlier ones as it is Mrs. Irwin’s MAIDA’S 
ee best story. At the same time we are reducing the price of “Maida’s — 
$1.50 Little House” to $1.50 and making it uniform in price and format 
with the other two volumes. Every child should read the Maida 
books. $1.50 each. 12mo, frontispiece, stamped picture binding, 


250 pages.. At all bookstores. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS | 


Flaming Canyons and Jeweled Amphitheaters 


BROUGHT TO YOUR LIBRARY 
THE KEYSTONE WAY 


We are announcing the following new material: 


THIRTY-SIX entirely new negatives covering Zion National Park. 
Bryce Canyon and Cedar Breaks, revealing fascinating chapters of 
UTAH’S GEOLOGIC HISTORY. 


THIRTY-SIX revised views of the GRAND CANYON including 
the marvelous NORTH RIM. 


ee revised views of Yosemite, the greatest of National 
arks, 


Your library equipment is incomplete without this wonderful work. 
Write us for particulars. 


| KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Dept. A. Meadville, Pa.. 
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DISTINCTIVE PUBLICATIONS THAT MERIT 
THE CONSIDERATION OF EVERY LIBRARIAN 


A NEW AND INDISPENSABLE CONTRIBUTION TO POEANA 


EDGAR ALLAN POE—THE MAN 


By Mary E. Phillips and a Foreword by James H. Whitty, who is considered by the New York Times 
as the Greatest Living Authority on Poe 

This permanent, monumental work is a defense, substantiated by conclusive evidence, of the character 
of Edgar Allan Poe. Sixty-five per cent of the material is new; text, illustrations and records 
are presented for the first time. The author has done for Poe what Amy Lowell did for Keats in 
compiling this standard, final biography—the only complete illustrated life of America’s pre-eminent 
writer. 
Octavo. Cloth. Two Volumes. 1649 Pages. Over 500 Illustrations. Price $10.00 


A New Contribution to Shakespeariana that is a Distinctive Mechanical and 
Scholarly Achievement 


THE “LOSEY” EDITION OF 
Complete 
Dramatic 
Shakespeare 
Works of Volume 
With an Introduction, Biography, Glossary, Index to Characters and 
AN INTERPRETATION OF EACH PLAY by Frederick D. Losey, A.M. 


Professor Losey is known to tens of thousands of people as the outstanding 


Shakespearian scholar of the day. 

In the editions of Shakespeare in one volume advertised in recent years, it is 
conspicuous that no mention is ever made of type—the unreadable type from 
which these books are printed. In the “Losey” edition the type was particularly 
selected in order to insure easy reading. 


Extra Cloth (Gold Top and Stamping). 1332 pages. 5'2x8 inches. Net $3.00 


No Equivalent Predecessor—No Possible Successor 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


With Social Forms for All Ages and All Occasions 
By Hallie Erminie Rives (Author of “The Castaways,” “Satan Sanderson,” “Hearts Courageous,” etc.) 
This new book of etiquette is an essential reference work. Success in the literary field and high 
social position have given to the author the ability to present to the reading public a common sense, 
complete and authoritative book on etiquette. 
Octavo. 514 Pages. 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth. Gold Stamping Price $2.50 


Made Especially for Library and School Use 


WINSTON’S CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLASSICS 


This series comprises a list of juvenile classics, the reading of which is part of everyone's education 
in literature and a heritage for all children. They are the original popular stories which have gained 
the status of classics, with a few helpful annotations of obsolete words and phrases and other intro- 
ductory material. The text matter of the books is set in exceptionally large, clear, easily-read type, 
with original illustrations in colors and black and white by prominent artists. 


List of Titles 
Little Women Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare Heidi 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales Grimm’s Fairy Tales Treasure Island 
The Man Without a Country Robin Hood Hans Brinker 
Wonder Book of Bible Stories Robinson Crusoe Kidnapped 
The Arabian Nights Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland Pinocchio 


Uniform Size, 6x8%4. Durable Cloth Binding. Price per Vol., Net $1.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
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Goodby Groans 


Allsteel 
Library Shelving 


M EETS every requirement of 
the best library practice. 
Strong and rigid without bulk or ex- 
cess weight. Gives greatest book 
capacity for any given amout of stack 
or reading room space. 

Beautifully finished in baked-on 
enamel — permanent, indestructable. 


Write for full details and 
photos of library installations 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO, 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


Dealers Everywhere 


The back-breaking and arm aching 
have been eliminated with our light 
weight, all steel olive green enameled 
book truck. 


Frances Swanwick, of Joplin, Missouri, 
says: 

“We are delighted with the truck, It is 
small, neat and handy, and fills a long 
felt went. 


Large and small libraries are buying 
this silent rubber-tired swivel caster 
truck because it is practical and eco- 
nomical. The edges of the two shelves 
may be either turned down or turned 
up. Please state preference. 


Dimensions 


Shelves—12” x 30” Height—34”. 
Lower shelf 16” from floor. Upper 
shelf 12” above lower shelf. Ends pro- 
ject 6” above top shelf. 


PRICE $14.00 


upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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REMEMBER THE ADVANTAGE | 
OF OUR SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICE: 


Books and Periodicals 
In Any Language and 
7 On All Subjects at the 
Publishers Net Price. 


Ask for particulars regarding our “Book Information Service” 


B. WESTERMANN CoO.,|INC. 


13 West 46th Street New York, N.Y. 
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The Mt. Pleasant Branch of the Washington, D. C. Public Library—The Delwery Hall. 


Library Bureau Service is Continuous 


In the new library—a bright at- 
tractive building, a worthy cultural 
center for its community—there is 
ample evidence of the value of 
Library Bureau Service. In speaking 
of its equipment, architects, trustees 
and librarians will tell of the excel- 
lent ideas that were part of Library 
Bureau co-operation. 


And when the new library has be- 
come the old library, the same organ- 
ization that co-operated in its plan- 
ning and equipment will still be 
serving, keeping pace with the 
changes from year to year, adding the 


new that has value and conserving 
the old that is worthy. 


When writing to Library Bureau 
address, Library Division, Library 
Bureau, 118 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass., 380 Broadway, New York 
City, or 214 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Pacific Coast Distribu- 
tors, McKee & Wentworth, 759 So. 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., 39 Second St., San Francisco, 
Calif., or 447 Dexter Horton Bldg., 
Third Ave. and Cherry St., Seattle, 
Washington. 


Library Bureau 


Division of Rand Kardex Bureau 


Rand Kardex 


Library Bureau 


Globe-Wernicke 


See, 
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A 42 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 


INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been giving 
such excellent service and selling books at such low prices that many 
of the largest public, school and college libraries in the country have 

been buying their books from us. To have kept many of our 

patrons for 42 years is a record which speaks more eloquently for 
our service than any words of glowing self-praise we might be tempted to write. 

Send us a trial order and we will prove our claims. 


AS, 


Write for our special Bargain Book Catalog 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. 
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View of Snead Bracket Stack, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


The Bracket Stack is less costly than the Standard type and is often used for 
smaller installations or when economy is essential. 


The stack construction in most libraries forms an important part of the entire 
building and should, therefore, be carefully considered when the building is 
designed or first contemplated. 


We are pioneers in the field of Library Bookstacks and manufacture both the 
Standard and Bracket types, and offer you our service in planning your stack 
storage and arrangement. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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Books and the Day’s Work 


By HELEN E. HAINES, 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1926 


Instructor in the Library School of the Los Angeles Public Library. 


about the statement that in the day’s work 

of the librarian books play very little part. 
Yet in a long observation of and association with 
the library world it seems to me that this state- 
ment is true; that while librarians deal con- 
stantly and variously with books as working 
materials they remain singularly immune to 
books as books. Certainly, books are not to 
them what science is to the scientist, nor what his 
special subject is to the worker in the arts or in 
the professions. Join a group of players, either 
from the commercial stage or from the com- 
munity theatre, and you will find that speech 
hovers constantly about the play—old plays and 
new plays, successes and failures, examples of 
dramatic art or points in scenic craftsmanship. 
To the musician, music is always a living influ- 
ence, an intimate personal possession. Even in 
the commercial book world there is a general 
wider and more professional book familiarity— 
a more direct sense of personal relationship to 
books—than in the public library. The spirit 
of books in the day’s work as it has been evoked 
by Christopher Morley and Edward Newton and 
Madge Jenison rises from the bookshop and the 
shelves of the private book-lover. Yet it is in 
the public library that the spirit of books be- 
longs as a pervading influence more than in any 
other abiding place. For here are more books, 
more carefully gleaned, more permanently be- 
stowed, more effectively marshalled, more as- 
siduously tended by a force enlisted for their 
special service. 

In the February issue of New York Libraries 
there is mention of “the basic creed of the true 
librarian, that books are the choicest and most 
potent things that the world has to offer.” 
Creeds, we are told, are falling into disuse now- 
adays. This was the creed of an earlier library 
day, expressed in the stately eloquence of Mr. 
Larned, or with the earnestness and charm of 
Miss Plummer, still to many an_ inspiring 
memory and a living faith. It is a creed that 
is still accepted, but it is enveloped in so many 
ever-deepening layers of charts, graphs, sched- 
ules, statistical tables, questionnaires, intelli- 
gence tests, personnel analyses and time-sheets, 


Piso te there is a Chestertonian flavor 


that librarians seldom dig it up for their own 
personal spiritual re-invigoration. Our imme- 
diate library development is in organization and 
administration. Statistics are becoming the 
occupation and the preoccupation of the libra- 
rian. How many one-fifths of an assistant shall 
we estimate as necessary to fill three-fifths of the 
working hours of two and one-half branches 
situated within four miles of a fixed point to 
which we may assign a value of one point five? 
How many clock hours equal how many class 
hours in determining the value of a given num- 
ber of semester hours devoted to the study of 
books for children? Under the stress of such 
problems as these there is little energy to spare 
for the potencies and the charms of literature 
and the spirit of books dies out of the day’s 
work. 

We see this deadening of the cultural and 
book association aspect of library work in Dr. 
Williamson’s famous report on “Training for 
Library Service’”—which has been an axe laid at 
the root of the old unpruned umbrageous library 
school tree, whose branches offered equal shelter 
to the small and to the large library. In that 
report attention is concentrated thruout upon 
scientific and specialized research and adminis- 
trative opportunity in the field of library service. 
In its two hundred pages only once is reference 
made to the librarian’s relationship to books as 
a part of life, and that is on page 133, where it 
is stated that a well educated librarian of pro- 
fessional training can give aid in the effective 
use of agricultural pamphlets. And it is this 
attitude of mind that has found expression in 
that remarkable recent selection of forty Ameri- 
can books considered pre-eminent in the litera- 
ture of 1924. This selection was made by the 
American Library Association at the request of 
the Committee of Intellectual Co-operation of 
the League of Nations, and the books chosen are 
those considered most important and representa- 
tive for inclusion in the world list of six-hundred 
titles to be published each year under the 
auspices of the League. Probably most of us 
are familiar with the American list, which has 
been widely published in periodicals and the 
press. I will only remark that in the forty titles 
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chosen there is just one work of creative im- 
agination and literary distinction, and that an 
elementary textbook of psychology hobnobs with 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. ' 
Nevertheless, most librarians are librarian 
because work with books means to them, or has 
meant to them, more than any other vocation, 
or because they had at least once intended or 
hoped that books should be their magic key to 
life. It is always beautiful to me to see the 
wakening to and the delight in the spirit of 
books that may be brought out among library 
school students—who, as Henry Adams found 
the students of Harvard, are perhaps the only 
part of library education that may be con- 
sidered a success. You remember, he says of 
his own students: “He found them excellent com- 
pany. Cast more or less in the same mould, 
without violent emotions or sentiment, and ex- 
cept for the veneer of American habits, ignorant 
of all that man had ever thought or hoped, their 
minds burst open like flowers at the sunlight of 
a suggestion. They were quick to respond; 
plastic to a mould; and incapable of fatigue. 
Their faith in education was so full of pathos 
that one dared not ask them what they thought 
they could do with education when they got it.” 
In the library world, too often, when they have 
their education and are caught in the press of 
the day’s work, one sees the shadows of the 
prison-house begin to gather and cloud the 
spirit, and books become more and more me- 
chanical accessories of routine. In time the 
chief emotion that books awaken is apparently a 
faint animosity. There are so many of them in 
never-ending succession. There is no time for 
them. yet they must be ordered and reviewed and 


handled. It is true that in most libraries effort. 


is made to establish a measure of staff acquaint- 
ance with new books. Review meetings are 
recognized as necessary. Books are assigned for 
review, read and reported on, This is a step to- 
ward strengthening the spirit of books in the 
day’s work, but often it loses its effectiveness 
because it comes simply as an extra task, con- 
scientiously performed to be sure, but unillumi- 
nated by any vital spark of enthusiasm or by 
understanding of books as a form of interpreta- 
tion of life. 

If the spirit of books is to shine thru the 
day’s work, books must be recognized as of suffi- 
cient importance to justify library time being 
spent on them. One of the most injurious 
maxims ever directed upon a calling is that 
garbled and oft-quoted sentence of Mark Patti- 
son's, “The librarian who reads is lost.” He 
meant the ancient scholar-bookworm librarian 
type of the eighteenth century—that traditional 
figure who is pictured for us perched upon the 
ladder reaching alcoved shelves, with his spec- 
tacles shining and his wig awry, poring over one 
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volume open in his hands, while another reposes 
under his arm, and a third is clasped between 
his knees, He may exist in Europe—perhaps in 
the ancient Library of Melk where the latest 
Gutenberg Bible was found last year; but he 
has never been common in America, and he }e- 
came extinct when Mr. Spofford died. There 
is no reason to be alarmed over the possibility 
of developing such bookworms in the modern 
American public library. 

But the effect of Mark Pattison’s utterance js 
still seen in the rigorous care with which reading 
is eliminated from the librarian’s day’s work. 
Why should not some library time be legiti- 
mately used to deepen and develop knowledge of 
books? There are already a few progressive 
movements in this direction. The allowance of 
an hour of library time for reading any book as- 
signed for review; and the provision that one- 
half hour a day may be devoted to reading, are 
two efforts toward making books a part of the 
day’s work with which I am familiar, and I am 
confident that as their value is realized more 
will follow. Surely, the library school graduate 
who works at the desk in a branch or small 
library, in hours when public attendance is 
light, can gain more interest in and fitness for 
her work by reading the Saturday Review of 
Literature, or the Bookman, or the New York 
Times Book Review, or the other literary peri- 
odicals, than by the mechanical performance of 
some “filling in” work of checking or filing, or 
other automatic occupation of the fingers. | 
suggest book reviews for this particular purpose, 
because I know that professionally it is gener- 
ally believed that a fatal stigma is cast upon a 
library if any member of the public should ever 
see a library assistant reading a book within the 
library. But even if such a public point of view 
exists, why need it be accepted as valid and un- 
alterable? Why should it not come to be taken 
for granted that a librarian who reads is reading 
because it is a suitable and necessary part of her 
work and is making her more useful and inter- 
esting to the seeker after books? To make books 
most vital and valuable in the library’s service 
some staff time allowed for reading seems to 
me a necessity. A special staff collection of cur- 
rent books available for home and_ personal 
use is a delightful influence, bringing book dis- 
cussion into what may be called the community 
life of the library workers. And no one is ever 
imbued with the spirit of books who does not. 
or cannot, or will not, talk about books. Until 
we find that in any group of librarians there 
arise immediately and irrepressibly spontaneous 
comparisons and enthusiasms and arguments 
centering on books and the makers of books, we 
shall remain handlers of books or administrators 
of book distribution machinery, but we shall not 
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be initiates of the great spiritual brotherhood of 
booklovers. 

Of course, the great thing that books do for us 
js to make living more interesting. The public 
library stands in a tideway of moving currents 
of the thoughts and impulses, the knowledge, 
foolishness, purpose, ideals and experimentings 
that are making life as the world knows it to- 
day. It is no backwater in which we work, flat 
and stagnant, but a steady, onward flowing 
stream in which merge the life and thought of 
the present and the past. At different times it 
may be shallow or turbid, or sparkling, or safe, 
or dangerous—but it is never stagnant and it is 
always interesting. Watching its flow, surren- 
dering to its change and motion, dipping into its 
varied currents, we come to that familiarity and 
enjoyment that make us forever immune to bore- 
dom. “But don’t you get tired of books?” I am 
often asked. And I would answer in the words 
of Logan Pearsall Smith: “The other day, de- 
pressed in the Underground, I tried to cheer 
myself by thinking over the joys of our human 
lot. But there wasn’t one of them for which I 
seemed to care a hang—not Wine, nor Friend- 
ship. nor Eating, nor Making Love, nor the con- 
sciousness of virtue. Was it worth while then 
going up in a lift into the world that had nothing 
less trite to offer? Then I thought of Reading. 
This was enough, this joy not dulled by Age, 
this polite and unpunished vice, this selfish, 
serene, lifelong intoxication.” 

If the spirit of books lives in the library 
day's work, every librarian will come within 
touch of the freshening currents that are ever 
flowing with pristine vigor into the library tide- 
way. How, for example, can we escape the in- 
fluence of Keyserling’s “Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher”? It stands second on the Book- 
man’s April list of books most in demand in 
libraries. And that fact alone is proof that the 
librarian’s basic creed stilt holds. Perhaps it 
also means that the librarian must be the last 
person to read it; but is it a foregone conclusion 
that no librarian buys and owns books? I hope 
not. because the final test of our surrender to the 
spirit of books lies in our possession of some of 
the books that mean most to us, and the worker 
with books who gathers about him no books of 
his own is an alien in the kingdom. 


Consider for a moment a few of the books 
that are deepening or vitalizing or energizing the 
library tideway. “The Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher” stands among the first in potency, 
tho that potency will probably diffuse itself 
slowly and its influence be only gradually per- 
ceptible. It may be thought to be only a work 
for the student or the scholar; but that is not 
so; its appeal is to any reader who possesses a 
good intelligent mind and is willing to exercise 
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it. To me, its keynote is given in Emerson’s 
lines on the world-soul: 

For Destiny never swerves 

Nor yields to men the helm, 
He shoots his thought, by hidden nerves, 
Throughout the solid realm. 

For the “Travel Diary” is a study and an ana- 
lysis, intellectually penetrating and sympatheti- 
cally intuitive, into the spiritual and environ- 
mental forces that have moulded man as he ex- 
ists in the world today. It is a travel record; 
but wholly subjective. Almost devoid of objec- 
tive description, yet it leaves on the mind of the 
reader a curiously vivid and the intimate sense 
of place, of the imprint that nature stamps on 
man. It is, of course, the pilgrimage of a 
philosopher around the world; ever toward the 
east. He takes us from the Mediterranean thru 
the Suez Canal, the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean to Ceylon, thence to India, thru the Far 
East—Burma and the Malay Peninsula—to 
China and Japan, across the Pacific to Hawaii, 
and thence to America, from San Francisco to 
New York. Every region where he pauses, some- 
times for a few days, sometimes for weeks or 
months, evokes reflection, analysis, conclusions 
—not, as in the ordinary book of travel, upon 
the material aspects of nature or the material 
characteristics and conditions of living, but up- 
on the souls and minds of the people as mani- 
fested in their religion or expressed in their 
aesthetic and moral culture. It is in his amazing 
self-identification with any and every manifesta- 
tion of self-expression that Count Keyserling’s 
great power lies. In understanding and sym- 
pathy he is able to transform himself into a 
Buddhist, a Brahmin, a Hindu, as he lingers 
among the shrines of Ceylon or shares the de- 
votions of the pilgrims beside the Ganges. He 
is a Mohammedan as he contemplates the 
mosques and palaces of Delhi. He is a theo- 
sophist during his stay at Adyar, the headquar- 
ters of the Theosophical Society. In China he 
accepts the moral dignity of the Confucian code 
and reveals to us what the age-old practice of 
politeness will do to build up nobility of soul. 
In Japan he discerns the idealism that ennobles 
the doctrines of Shintoism. All these he sees, 
with Christianity, as spiritual forces, the “hidden 
nerves” thru which the world-soul finds expres- 
sion; and as we look back upon this cumulative 
exposition we find that its achievement has been 
to present the beauty and the essential unity of 
our common humanity, and to offer the assur- 
ance of man’s ultimate power to know himself, 

Contrast this leviathan of intellectual and 
spiritual potencies with the little dollar packets 
of mental explosive that come to us disguised 
as the “Today and Tomorrow series.” Here we 
have the most vivid and brilliantly outspoken 
theorizing and speculation on all the reversals, 
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upheavals and innovations that may come about 
in the social, political, moral and industrial 
world of an unknown but scientifically possible 
Tomorrow. The series began with Professor 
Haldane’s amazing little forecast of the scien- 
tific prospects a thousand years from now, when 
the good old processes of nature will be super- 
seded by biological and chemical formulae and 
carefully elaborated mechanisms. In it Bert- 
rand Russell sets forth his own personal credo— 
cogent and provocative; and Mrs. Bertrand Rus- 
sell champions the free woman of the future 
with a ruthlessness and swiftness of attack that 
evoked the awestricken tribute— 

New proof of Bertrand’s genius that is 

To hold his own with such a Mrs. 

Only an able man could tussle 

With such a mate as Mrs. Russell! 
This little series, in a word, is a battle-ground 
on which feminist and anti-feminist, moralist 
and antinomian, pessimist and optimist, wage a 
swift and coruscating warfare. It offers a series 
of shocks to the fundamentalist mind, but it 
imparts enlivening ripples to the library tide- 
way. Then there is Mark Sullivan’s “Twenty- 
five Years,” turning our minds backward to ap- 
praise in perspective the astonishing things that 
have been done to us in this first quarter of the 
twentieth century—which makes anything that 
may happen to us in the years of tomorrow 
seem entirely possible. 

These are just hints of the interest and stimuli 
that are waiting for us in even the least super- 
ficially tempting channels of the library tideway 
—for I have not ventured even a glance at the 
sunlit waters of poetry, or the smooth lagoons of 
biography, or the alluring undertow of fiction. 
It is as we know them, dip into them, and come 
to love them, that we instill the spirit of books 
into the day’s work, and not for ourselves alone, 
but for the great public for which the library 
exists. 

And this brings me to two reasons—neither so 
personal nor so individual—that make a broad, 
assured and intimate knowledge of books on the 
part of library workers a present-day necessity 
to public libraries. 

First is the astonishing increase of public in- 
terest in books—the ever-growing number of 
people who want to read or want to know what 
to read. It is shown not so much in the increase 
of the books themselves—as a matter of fact, our 
annual book production in this country is still 
several thousand volumes below what it was ten 
years ago—but in the mounting multiplicity of 
book reviews, book publicity, public book dis- 
cussion and private book buying. There is a 
growing improvement in public taste as well, 
to be observed in the current best seller lists. 
Of course, the familiar shibboleths are still with 
us, and probably always will be; but more 
books of high quality are constantly winning 
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popular success. I have mentioned the “Travel 
Diary of a Philosopher” as standing second on 
the April library list of books most in demand, 
Sandburg’s “Lincoln” and the “Papers of Colone! 
House” both appear in the commercial best 
sellers list for the same month; and the fact 
that Reymont’s great prose epic, “The Peasants.” 
in four volumes, costing ten dollars for the set, 
stood among the ten best sellers in the fiction of 
1925 (holding that rank in the year’s record), 
is conclusive proof that books of power and 
beauty are finding today a large audience than 
ever before. And as public taste and public 
demand improve and strengthen, the library wil] 
need more and more to develop book knowledze 
and book appreciation in its selection and in its 
service to readers. 

Second, and this is my final and conclusive 
reason for all that I have tried to set forth, the 
public library is one of the great agencies in the 
movement for what we call adult education, that 
is rising to such proportions and such impetus. 
Just what the terms means, just how the move- 
ment will be developed, we do not yet know: 
but it certainly represents the intensive cultiva- 
tion of fields in which the public library has for 
years sowed the seed and cherished the blade. 
This intensive cultivation, in its very nature. 
cannot be too formalized, too mechanized: it 
must remain a voluntary undertaking and _ it 
must imply an individual and personal relation- 
ship. Dr. Keppel in his article on adult educa- 
tion in the Yale Review for April says: “What 
nationally we lack the most, as I see it, is the 
habit—and in most communities the oppor- 
tunity as well—of consecutive study in some 
subject for its own sake—history, literature. 
science, the fine arts, what you will—not to {ill 
the pay envelope, directly or indirectly, but to 
develop in the student what experience has 
proved to be one of the most durable satisfac- 
tions of human life.” Thus we are brought back 
to the basic creed of the true librarian, the be- 
lief “that books are the choicest and most potent 
things that the world has to offer.” Adult edu- 
cation, in its ideal fulfilment, is not simply fact- 
finding; the supply of information is not essen- 
tially the diffusion of knowledge. It implies the 
use of books for spiritual and intellectual as 
well as for material and vocational profit— 
books for mental resource, reading as individual 
and personal joy. Poetry, drama, novels and 
pure literature are surely elements in the diffu- 
sion, perhaps not of specific knowledge, but of 
“culture” in Matthew Arnold’s sense—‘in 
coming something rather than in having some- 
thing, in an inward condition of the mind and 
spirit, not in an outward set of circumstances.” 
Adult education sets before the public library 
perfectly realizable ideals, but they cannot he 
fulfilled until the spirit of books has been made 


a living influence in the day’s work. 
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Branch Libraries in Field Houses 


A SumMMARY OF PRACTICE IN FIFTEEN CITIES INVESTIGATED BY FOURTEEN MEMBERS OF THE 
Sr. Louis Pusiic Liprary STAFF 


a recent development in library work, have 

remained an effectually hidden one in li- 
brary reports, or so it seemed to the fourteen first 
assistants in the St. Louis, (Mo.) Public Li- 
brary when they were assigned the topic for 
investigation. Back files of Playground, Public 
Libraries and the Liprary JouRNAL yielded 
little. Inquiries at the headquarters of the 
American Library Association and of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association elicited the 
replies that neither place had any such informa- 
tion on file, but that consultation of reports led 
them to believe that such branches were being 
conducted in a list of cities which each submit- 
ted. More than half of these cities replied in the 
negative when appealed to by letter. A fresh 
series of letters and a questionnaire brought data 
from fifteen cities in which the public library 
maintains branch service of some kind in connec- 
tion with the recreation centers. The result is 
embodied in the July Bulletin of the St. Louis 
Public Library. The material was compiled and 
edited by Ruth Robi, librarian of the Sherman 
Park Branch of that library. 

“It is interesting . . . te conjecture why this 
phase of library work has been ignored by both 
libraries and recreational agencies,” says Miss 
Robi. “Did the latter feel that they would 
minimize the importance of their own activities 
by mentioning in their reports the thriving 
branch library housed under their roof? And 
did the libraries feel that discretion was the 
better part of valor—that not to express them- 
selves in writing on the subject of their field- 
house branches was a surer way to live in peace 
and harmony with the other organizations whose 
quarters they shared?” Such relations, as the 
testimony of the Chicago Public Library shows, 
are not always harmonious, and no library of 
those approached held the opinion that a branch 
library in a field house is to be preferred to one 
in its own quarters. A field-house library is not 
a substitute for a building designed and equip- 
ped for library use; but separate buildings are 
often impossible, and in that case affiliation with 
some other organizations may be desirable. 

A field-house is defined as a community house 
used thruout the year. It is situated in a park 
or playground where there are baseball dia- 
monds, tennis courts, play fields, a playground 
with apparatus for smaller children, and in 
some cases, golf courses, wading and swimming 
pools and children’s gardens. In the field house 
itself are usually found a gymnasium, a swim- 
ming pool, and rooms where the activities of 
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the center are carried on. These activities in a 
large field house include folk-dancing, music 
and singing, weaving and other hand work, sew- 
ing classes, pageants and amateur theatricals, 
social dances, parties and neighborhood gather- 
ings, boxing, wrestling, basketball, and classes 
and clubs of various kinds. In some cases there 
is a cafeteria or refectory in the basement. This 
furnishes another matter for discipline for li- 
brary branch staffs who do not wish to have 
food carried into the library. 

Fifteen cities having branch libraries in field 
houses or maintaining branch service of some 
kind in connection with recreation centers are 
represented in the report. These are Berkeley, 
Calif., Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, 
Flint, Mich., Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minnea- 
polis, Nashville, Sacramento, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Salt Lake City, and South Manchester, Conn. 
Of these there are only five where a real branch 
of the public library, not a sub-branch or a 
station, is operated in what is known as a field 
house. These cities are Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Flint, Minneapolis, and St. Louis. Only the 
Chicago and St. Louis branches are open full 
time; that is, from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

As it happens, these are in the largest and 
most complete field houses, and the branch li- 
braries are operated on a larger scale than the 
others. It is also worthy of remark that the St. 
Louis library is full of enthusiasm for its field 
house branch, whereas field house libraries are 
extremely unpopular with everyone concerned 
in Chicago, except perhaps, Miss Robi remarks, 
with the public. 

The Sherman Park Branch of the St. Louis 
Public Library was opened last year, and func- 
tions exactly like any other branch of the li- 
brary. It is located in the Sherman Park Com- 
munity Center, which is said to be the largest 
community center in the United States. The 
building was originally built over fifty years ago 
by the Christian Brothers for a boy’s school. 
It is situated in a park of twenty-six acres, 
in a populous middle and lower middle-class 
neighborhood. The library was asked by the 
Director of Public Welfare to open a branch 
in this building, he agreeing to furnish equip- 
ment, light and heat and janitor service. The 
library agreed to furnish the books, assistants 
and strictly library supplies. The library oc- 
cupies a large bright room, about sixty by 
ninety feet, on the main floor of the building, 
but at a considerable distance from the main 
entrance. There is a separate office for the 
librarian which is also used for a staff room. 
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Since the library is directly underneath the 
gymnasium and there is no covering on the 
cement floor, there is considerable noise, but 
since the building is so far within the park that 
no street noises can be heard, there is practically 
only a substitution of one kind of noise for an- 
other. A refreshment stand in the basement, 
open all summer, is responsible for odors all 
day long and is the cause of much food being 
brought into the library. 

The library is used by practically all the 
workers in the building, relations are friendly, 
and there is a constant demand for books in their 
various lines of work. The issue of books for 
the year has been 121,015, of which sixty per 
cent was juvenile. The branch opened with a 
collection of 2764 books, which was increased 
in one year to 7157, and of these 4167 were 
adult. Fifty-nine magazines are received for issue 
and reference. The staff consists of a librarian, 
a children’s librarian, a classified general assist- 
ant for three-quarters time (increased to full 
time at the end of the year) and a full-time 
shelver, supplemented by an extra shelver dur- 
ing the rush hours after school and in the even- 
ing. The branch has had greater use and a 
much larger issue than any of the branches 
located in schools, altho it has been operating 
but one year, and the school branches have been 
operating four years. It is used not only by the 
people of the neighborhood, but also by a large 
percentage of those who come to the Community 
Center from every part of St. Louis. Many 
women who come to the various classes say that 
they have never before had time to go to any 
library as there was never one near their home. 

The physical features of the library make dis- 
cipline dificult. The size of the room, with the 


desk in one corner, is a handicap, and there are 


fifteen large pillars at regular intervals. Gangs 
congregated in the large lobby sometimes be- 
come unruly. The branch now has its own guard 
in addition to the guard provided in ihe evening 
by the Park Department. There are two large 
signs at either end of the park announcing the 
presence of the Community Center, but these 
contain no mention of the branch library. The 
library has erected a small sign at the central 
entrance to the park. 

Chicago has more (nineteen) and larger field 
house libraries than any other city. They are 
all in small parks, as distinguished from play- 
grounds, piers, etc. The small parks are a 
feature of the city’s recreational agencies and 
are administered by Park Boards or Commis- 
sions which are independent bodies, not part of 
the city government, with their own tax rates, 
employees and territorial jurisdictions. The 
public library has branches in all sizes of small 
parks, from Ogden with its sixty acres to Shedd, 
which has little over one acre. The park 
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branches are all one-room branches. There are 
no staff rooms or work-room except such as can 
be arranged by making alcoves of book cases, 
The size of rooms varies from six hundred to 
over three thousand square feet, the majority 
being between one and two thousand square feet, 
Furniture and fixtures, including cork or lino- 
leum floor-covering, are all supplied by the 
park commissions. It is, however, difficult to cet 
any additional or special furniture after the first 
installation. The attitude of the various park 
commissions varies considerably in this respect, 
as does the interest in the library manifested }y 
the employees in the various departments of the 
field houses, which ranges from indifference to 
active co-operation. The library believes that the 
proper location of branches is a strong factor 
in their usefulness, and that the economic ad- 
vantage of the park house branch does not com- 
pensate for the inconvenience of location, the 
inadequacy of the rooms, and the nervous strain 
imposed on the staff. “The theory that the local 
library branch should be included with other 
social and recreational activities not only for 
the sake of economy but also as a happy com- 
bination of all public cultural agencies under 
one roof, is a plausible one and dies hard.” The 
sixteen branches in rented quarters and separate: 
buildings, on or near a main travelled street, 
report an aggregate circulation of 3,878.05! 
volumes as against 2,373,905 volumes issued in 
all of the branches in parks and other “free” 
quarters. The St. Louis investigator, Miss Hayes, 
found in her personal survey of the Chicago: 
field house branches that the general sentiment 
of the staff seemed to be that the place for a 
field house branch is in the foreign neighbor- 
hoods. Interest in the other activities of the 
center is expected to overcome the natural dif- 
fidence of the foreign child as well as his 
parents, and the library thus introduced to him 
is assimilated along with the rest of the organ- 
ization. The steady growth of the field house 
branches leaves Miss Hayes “almost convinced 
that Chicago is utilizing in these branches am 
effective agency for the distribution of library 
resources.” 

Turning now to the other cities: The North 
Berkeley Branch of the Berkeley Public Library 
is in a house used only slightly by the play- 
ground department, the main interest of the 
supervisors being in the outdoor work carried 
on in the park. The work of the branch has 
been reasonably successful, altho the juvenile 
use has been somewhat disappointing. Grant 
Branch in Cincinnati has a collection of four 
thousand books, of which slightly more than 
half are juvenile, and the average juvenile issue 
in a month is 75 per cent. Much confusion is 
caused by noise, and discipline is difficult. The 
library has one room with a separate work-room. 
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and a separate entrance which helps to preserve 
the library atmosphere. It furnishes furniture, 
janitor service, heat and light. It is managed on 
an entirely separate basis from the playground 
and has proved very successful. In Cincinnati 
there is more independence possible in a branch 
of this type than there is in one in a school 
building. The Denver Public Library finds in 
most cases that a separate branch quite indepen- 
dent of community workers is far more harmo- 
nious and satisfactory. It is the hope and desire 
of the library that its stations may develop into 
independent branches in the future. It has three 
branches in parks where playground activities 
are carried on, but the buildings are in no way 
connected with the playgrounds or the field 
houses. One sub-branch occupies part of a com- 
munity house. Detroit has three sub-branches in 
field houses, open three afternoons and two 
evenings each week. The rooms are all used for 
other purposes, and the books are kept in glass 
cases which can be locked. The collections vary 
in size from fifteen hundred to ten thousand. It 
is difficult to attract adults to these field house 
branches, 

Berston Branch, the only field house branch 
in Flint, is a large and busy branch. It occupies 
a room about sixty feet square on the second 
floor. The work is sixty-six per cent juvenile. 
The problem of discipline is no worse here than 
at the regular branches. It is the librarian’s 
opinion that the principal reason for the success 
of the branch is its convenient location and the 
need of library facilities in the district served. 
The Library spent $3,000 in furnishing the li- 
brary room, as the Park Board did not have the 
money to do it. Janitor service, heat and light 
are supplied by the Park Board. Harmonious 
relations have existed from the beginning with 
the Park Board and the other agencies in the 
building, and the only difficulty experienced was 
in regard to janitor service. 

Los Angeles feels that the library must under- 
go too many inconveniences and difficulties in 
adjusting itself to playground activities, and 
that divided authority, inasmuch as it affects 
janitor service, supervision of the building, etc.. 
is a decided disadvantage. The library has three 
sub-branches in field houses situated in parks or 
playgrounds. The library room is used for other 
activities than library work. The use of the 
room is scheduled, the library having certain 
days and hours, and the hours vary. It has no 
other equipment than desk and chair, no office 
or work room, and the lighting is poor. In 
Milwaukee the type of building considered is 
not a regular field house, but a city-owned 
building devoted to civic center work, in a 
Jewish community, with a small playground at- 
tached. Discipline calls for a certain amount of 
attention. 
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In Minneapolis there is the pleasantest of 
relations between the library and the Park De- 
partment, and the greatest enthusiasm for the 
two branch libraries established in field houses. 
Camden Park Branch occupies a beautiful room 
on the second floor of a field house erected by 
a citizen in memory of his son. It is, however, 
located on the extreme edge of town, surrounded 
by a large park area, the neighborhood is not 
thickly settled, and altho it was established in 
1910, the library still has a small circulation, 
amounting to 44,800 volumes in 1924. The ex- 
penses of the building are borne entirely by the 
Park Board, the library paying only for books 
and library assistants. There are 5,000 books 
shelved permanently at the branch, which adds 
about 400 volumes a year. The Logan Park 
Branch occupies one wing of the field house on 
the ground floor. The library paid one-fourth 
of the cost of the building, accepting a ninety- 
nine year lease instead of a joint title. The li- 
brary board pays one-fourth of all expenses, 
including heat, light, janitor service, repairs, 
and janitorial supplies. This amounted to $650 
in 1924, and represents the lowest rental that 
the library could possibly get anywhere. It 
serves a large foreign community mainly of 
Poles and Russians, in an industrial district 
with many large manufacturing plants. The 
circulation last year from the collection of six 
thousand books was 64,000, of which 25,250 
were children’s books. 

The librarian of the South Nashville Branch 
Library is engaged by the Park Board as play- 
ground supervisor and after library hours is 
active on the playground. In her capacity as 
librarian, she is under the jurisdiction of the 
Carnegie Library of Nashville. The library is 
open every day, including Sundays. The adult 
issue averages about eight hundred volumes a 
month, the juvenile issue overtopping that by a 
thousand, and there are about four thousand 
volumes in the collection. The branch estab- 
lished by the Sacramento Public Library in the 
McKinley Park Clubhouse is open every after- 
noon and is patronized for the most part by 
children. The St. Paul Public Library station in 
the field house in the Margaret Street Play- 
ground is open but one afternoon a week. In 
March 1926 it circulated 1136 books, of which 
373 were adult. The room is poorly ventilated 
and is used for other purposes. Miss Sprague 
of Salt Lake City believes that the future ex- 
tension of branch library work in field houses 
is excellent for children, negligible for adults. 
The public library established a branch library 
in 1918 in Neighborhood House. 

The West Side Branch of the Manchester Pub- 
lic Library is really a sub-branch in charge of an 
assistant sent out from the main library. The 
library occupies a large room on the ground 
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floor at the rear of the building, reached thru 
the main assembly room only. The branch con- 
tains 1517 books, the larger part of them 
juvenile, and circulated 5041 books in 1924, of 
which 58 per cent were juvenile books. The 
room is very noisy, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dayton, Ohio, and Kansas 
City, Mo., have had field houses in the past. 
Three deposit stations were started in field 
houses in Pittsburgh in 1909 and discontinued 
in 1915, due to a heavy cut in the library ap- 
propriation at that time. The work was entirely 
for children. A branch, opened in 1915 in 
Kansas City, was devoted entirely to work with 
negroes in the Garrison Square Field House. 
The population of the district, however, changed 
rapidly from negro to Italian, and in 1923 this 
branch was moved to the Lincoln High School 
in the heart of the colored district. The Dayton 
Public Library has had branches in five com- 
munity or field houses for periods of from one 
to five years. Of these, only one was a success, 
but the closing of the community house in which 
it was located necessarily forced the library to 
close. The other branches mentioned were 
closed by the library because results did not 
justify continuance. Dayton finds book-wagon 
service much more effective than branches or 
stations in field houses or settlements. 

The advantages derived from the co-operative 
effort of field house and library seem to be 
chiefly economic. Miss Hayes itemizes them in 
the following order: Direct saving of building- 
investment or rent, as the case may be; direct 
saving of physical upkeep, heat, light and jan- 
itor service; the possibility of a branch service 
where a separate branch building often would 
not be available thru lack of funds; the provid- 
ing of a very good temporary branch in districts 
which may so change their character as to make 
a separate branch building not feasible; pro- 
viding a medium of library distribution at the 
minimum of expenditure, i.e., the cost of staff 
and books; and contact, with a group which 
might not seek the library as a separate institu- 
tion. The disadvantages have been indicated in the 
previous summaries of reports. As Chicago 
says, “Changes in administrative personnel, as 
well as in the immediate staff of workers in the 
center, necessitate unending effort at building 
up co-operation and mutual teamwork.” Noise, 
confusion, and unruly elements are constant 
factors. Use of the room for other than library 
activities automatically excludes all extension of 
library work or hours, and carries with it the 
necessity of putting away all books and library 
tools each day under lock and key. The other 
obvious disadvantages, such as unsatisfactory 
janitor service over which the library has no 
control, lack of co-operation with the Park De- 
partment and with the field house authorities, 
would apply equally well to a branch library in 
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a school building and are not necessarily pe. 
culiar to one in a community house, the report 


concludes, 


International Directory of Research 
Facilities Proposed 


HE International Institute for Intellectual 

Co-operation, which has been entrusted by 
the League of Nations with the task of preparing 
and establishing an international system of co- 
operation on matters scientific, literary and artis- 
tic, is trying to ascertain which libraries in the 
various countries are equipped to furnish docu- 
mentation in any branch of study, that is, what 
libraries have secured “the services of experts, 
who possess a scientific knowledge of the re- 
sources confided to them, and whose duty it is 
to give the most comprehensive replies to all 
demands for information.” 

The Institute proposes to publish a compre- 
hensive classified list of such libraries, a list of 
which, it is hoped, new editions will be called 
for at short intervals as existing organizations. 
hitherto functioning merely as book depots, be- 
come, in many cases with but slight modifica- 
tion, centres for research and reference. 

In this connection the Institute has already 
secured information from many instutions; but 
it is felt that many libraries which have not been 
addressed are, thru their specialties, in a posi- 
tion to furnish information on local history. 
geography, and other matters. Such libraries 
are asked to answer the following questions: 

Is your library organized as a research centre? 

If so, is it specialized, and on what subject or 
subjects ? 

Of what nature are the documents at your dis- 
posal? Are they simply of a bibliographical 
nature or copies, or photographs of the original 
texts ? 

Is the work undertaken gratuitously, or for a 
remuneration 

Do you authorize us to publish this informa- 
tion? 

If you have not yet organized such a research, 
do you hope to be able to do so in the future, 
and in what branch of science do you intend to 
specialize? What obstacles do you anticipate 
having to contend with? By what means and in 
what way can we help you to overcome them? 

Answers should be addressed to the Director 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, 2 rue de Montpensier, Paris. 


Libraries intending to purchase Maspero 
“Manual of Egyptian Archaeology,” 6th edition, 
1926, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will 
like to know that it is merely a reprint of the 
6th English edition of 1913 and contains no 


new matter. 
VAN SANT, 
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The Copyright Controversy 


REPLY OF THE AUTHORS’ Leacue oF AMERICA TO Dr. RANEY 


‘OPYRIGHT creeps an inch,” says Dr. 

Raney, and immediately takes measures 
to prevent its creeping further. Speaking as 
Chairman of the Book Buying Committee of 
the American Library Association, in the April 
1, and August, 1926, issues of the LiBRary 
JouRNAL, he attacks the Vestal Copyright Re- 
vision Bill H.R. 10434, and in so doing, indulges 
in the following spectacular utterances: 

“The Authors’ League let the chance of a 
generation slip thru its fingers when, at the 
instance of middlemen, it abandons the 
great measure of the Copyright Office in- 
troduced by Mr. Perkins (H.R. 5841), and 
sets up a commercial pact in its stead. The 
authors are an awkward lot at trading... 
the League has been swapped out of its 
clothes, as usual . . . starting their cam- 
paign on a bargain with the printers just 
set the publishers going and then the whole 
kennel was ayelp.... The authors have 
made an inglorious peace with the publish- 
ers and printers.” 

It is not possible for the Authors’ League to 
answer Dr. Raney in his own vernacular. It 
must content itself with pointing out that Dr. 
Raney’s general attack upon the Vestal Bill is 
due entirely to his disappointment at the word- 
ing of the importation section. It is clear to 
all disinterested persons that Dr. Raney is not 
fighting for a principle—not now. The prin- 
ciple he claims to fight for, is already estab- 
lished by the Vestal Bill. What the librarians 
want is liberty to buy foreign books at foreign 
prices, and the bill gives them that liberty. 
Have the librarians of the country studied the 
Vestal Bill (in this particular it requires little 
study) or are they taking Dr. Raney’s word for 
what he says. Sec. 30 of the Vestal Bill very 
clearly provides that the American publisher 
must supply the copy demanded at’ the foreign 
price. This means he must furnish what the 
librarian wants at the same cost as the foreign 
article. The Doctor makes much of the fact that 
under the bill, inquiry as to whether there is an 
American edition seems necessary. As a matter 
of fact, this technical requirement disappears 
into thin air. If any librarian in the United 
States wants any book in the world, at its low- 
est price, all he need do is to apply to any one 
of the large wholesale book handling houses, 
order his book, and get it. Is it so much more 
onerous to place an order in New York City 
than in Canada, or in London, or in Berlin? 
The Vestal Bill not only simplifies the purchase 
of books, but it gives the librarian what he 


wants at the price he wants it, and gives the 
United States the benefit of the trade. Let the 
individual librarian study Sec. 30 of the 
Vestal Bill and realize just what it means. Let 
him also understand that Sec. 30 is a com- 
promise by the publishers and the labor interests 
with the librarians, establishing in principle just 
what the librarians desired to establish. 

Except as a citizen, Dr. Raney is hardly 
interested in any other section of the bill. He 
speaks, however, on behalf of 110,000,000 peo- 
ple, according to his own admission, having taken 
the great American public under his wing. To 
his direct attack upon the Authors’ League, the 
“awkward lot,” “swapped out of its clothes,” 
part of the “whole kennel” that was “ayelp,” it 
is only necessary to point out that the members 
of the Authors’ League are perfectly familiar 
with trade customs and conditions, know what is 
and what is not practical and practicable, under- 
stand markets, and are well versed in their own 
relations with those who buy their wares. The 
Authors’ League has consistently endorsed the 
principles of the Perkins Bill, and those prin- 
ciples are reiterated in the Vestal Bill. The 
changes made in the Vestal Bill are such changes 
as make the whole measure a workable piece of 
legislation. No claim is made that it is an artis- 
tic creation. The author of the Perkins Bill 
(Mr. Solberg) has conceded before the Patents 
Committee that the Vestal Bill is clear, and the 
intention of the changes unmistakable. The 
Authors’ League held one hundred and fifty con- 
ferences with various groups in order to make 
these changes. Has any librarian spent ten 
minutes upon a study of Sec. 30 of the bill? 
Does any librarian know what Sec. 30 says, or 
what it means? It is somewhat unfortunate to 
find that, after conceding the principle that the 
librarians fought for the League, the labor 
interests and the publishers find that the enmity 
of the librarians is now invoked by Dr. Raney 
to prevent the passage of a bill that is generally 
supported. The opposition to the Perkins Bill 
last year was almost unanimous. This year the 
support of the Vestal Bill is general. Evidently 
Dr. Raney believes that a copyright bill is in- 
tended for some purpose other than to promote 
the creative arts. Support of the creative arts 
in this country, as in others, depends upon legis- 
lation which will most nearly parallel the 
present trade customs as they are today observed 
between the best business houses on the one 
hand, and the most prominent creators on the 
other. For the benefit of the rank and file, the 
Vestal Bill crystalizes these customs into law. 
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The Vestal Bill is a sincere attempt to help, not 
to retard or to confuse. 
Vituperation and anathema may be sensation- 


ally interesting. but as obstructive measures in 
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this instance, they should generally be dis- 
couraged. 
Wituiam H, Ossorne, Chairman, 
Copyright Committee, Authors 
League of America. 


The Atlantic City Conference 


American Library Association, in connec- 
tion with which will also meet the Amer- 
ican Library Institute, the American Association 
of Law Libraries, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the League of Library Commissions, 
the National Association of State Libraries and 
the Special Libraries Association, will be held 
in Atlantic City and Philadelphia October 4-9. 
This week contains the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the American Library Associa- 
tion, October 6, and meetings commemorative of 
that event will be held in Philadelphia. 
Headquarters of the A. L. A, will be at the 
Ambassador: the Chelsea, which adjoins, will be 
headquarters for thte S. L. A. and the N. A. S. 1. 
In contrast to that of recent conferences this 
year’s program provides, as a rule, for but one 
meeting of each of the groups taking part and 


ie forty-eighth annual conference of the 


the sessions scheduled total little over thirty. 
Minor changes in the programs will be made 
but the schedule of meetings on page 728 and 
the programs outlined below are substantially 


correct. 


A. L. A. General Sessions, Council, 
Sections and Round Tables 
GENERAL SESSIONS 
First Session, Monday, October 4, 8:39 p.m. 
Greetings—Governor Harry A. Moore of New Jersey, 


Response—President Charles F. D. Belden, Public 
Library, Boston, Mass. 
Introduction of foreign delegates. 


Reception. 


Second Session, Tuesday, October 5, 9:30 a.m. 

Commitee reports and reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Children’s library work—Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis 
Public Library. 

School library service—Joy E. Morgan, editor, Journal 
of the N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 

College and university libraries—Donald B. Gilchrist, 
University of Rochester Library. 

Library trustees—J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
Atheneum. 


Boston 


Third Session, Tuesday, October 5, 8:30 p.m. 
Topics of international interest. 
Henry Guppy. president, British Library Association, 
The John Rylands Library, Manchester, England. 
Thor Andersen, University Library, Oslo, Norway. 
Other speakers, 


Anniversary Session he ape October 6, 10:30 or 
11:00 
(at Drexel Institute, "Philadelphia) 
R. R. Bowker, editor of the Liprary JourNaAt. 
Melvil Dewey, Lake Placid Club, New York. 


Fourth Session, Thursday, Oct. 7, 8:30 p.m. 
Topics of International Interest. 


Fijth Session, Friday, October 8, 9:30 a.m.. 
League of Library Commissions—M. J. Ferguson, State 
Library, Sacramento, Calif., president. 
American Association of Law Libraries—Sumner Y. 
Wheeler, Essex County Law Library, Salem, Mass., 
president. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY AT PHILADELPHIA WILL ENTERTAIN THE CONFERENCE 
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National Association of State Libraries. 

The Special Libraries Association: Its origin, what 
it has accomplished, and what it aims to do—D. N. 
Handy, Insurance Association of Boston, president. 

Sixth Session, Friday, October 8, 8:30 p.m. 

Business: Report of tellers of election; Resoluions; In- 
troduction of new officials. 

President’s address: Looking into the future—Charles 


F. D. Belden. 
COUNCIL 


The Council meetings, Monday morning, October 4, 
and Friday afternoon, October 8, will include the fol- 
lowing topics: 

The library and adult education—Recommendations of 
the Commission on the Library and Adult Education 
for a permanent Commission. 

Minimum standards for curricula in school libraries— 
Recommendations of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 

Library extension—Recommendations of the Library 
Extension Committee for the continuance of activi- 
ties by the Committee and at A. L. A. Headquarters. 

Recommendation of Dr. M. L. Raney, chairman of the 
Committee on Book Buying: Resolved, That the A. 
L. A. Bulletin be expanded into a complete journal 
of discussion, adequate, under competent editorial 
direction, to accommodate the major contributions 
from the profession and give its committee studies 
regular presentation. 

Resolution {rom the Committee on Classification of 
Library Personnel regarding the position of the 
librarian of Congress. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 

Chairman, Lucy M. Lewis, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis; secretary, Mary G. Lacy, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Thursday, October 7, 9:30 a.m. 

Reports on the co-operative projects undertaken by the 
agricultural libraries. Discussion of additional prob- 
lems and projects to be undertaken in the near 
future. 

Present trends in agricultural library work. 
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CATALOG SECTION 

Chairman, Mary E. Hyde, Simmons College, School of 
Library Science; secretary, Linn R. Blanchard, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J 

Tuesday, October 5, 2:30 p.m. 

Reports of committees, election of officers, and other 
business. 

Looking backward: 

Classification, 1876-1926—Ernest C. Richardson, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. 
Cataloging, 1876-1926—Charles Martel, Library of 
Congress. 
Looking forward: 

The future of cataloging (an informal talk) —Mar- 
garet Mann, Department of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

There will be on display thruout the conference a 

selected exhibit on special points of interest to cata- 
logers. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Nina C. Brotherton, Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh; secretary, Ruth Anne Overman, St. Louis 
Public Library. 

Monday, October 4, 2:30 p.m. 

Children’s libraries in European countries. 

Presentation of the John Newbery Medal. 

Business meeting. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 

Chairman, H. B. Van Hoesen, Princeton University 
Library; secretary, James A. MeMillen, Washington 
University Library, St. Louis. 

Monday, October 4, 2:30 p.m. 

Theory and practice of inter-library loan in American 
libraries—Malcolm O. Young, Princeton University 
Library. 

Inter-library loan in Great Britain--Walter Powell, 
Public Library, Birmingham. 

Inter-library loan in continental Europe—-A. G. Drach- 
mann, Copenhagen University Library. 

General criticism of present systems—Asa Don Dickin- 
son, University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Inter-library loan in the large public library—-Gilbert 
O. Ward, Cleveland Public Library. 


A VISIT TO PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY IS PLANNED FOR SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9. 
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Inter-library loan for small pub- 
lic and for county libraries— 
Sarah Askew, New Jersey 
Public Library Commission, 
Trenton 

Inter-library loan from the point 
of view of the lending library 
—F. W. Ashley, Library of 
Congress; Walter B. Briggs, 
Harvard University Library. 

Inter-library loan from the point 
of view of the non-lending li- 
brary—H. M. Lydenberg, New 
York Public Library. 

General discussion and summary 
—J. C. M. Hanson, University 
of Chicago Libraries; Marga- 
ret Huchins, Illinois University 
Library. 

The chairman has copies of 
Mr. Young’s paper which he will 
gladly mail to anyone interested 
in reading it in advance with a 
view to discussing it. 


LENDING SECTION 
Chairman, Margery Doud, Pub- 
lic Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
Thursday, October 7, 9:30 a.m. 
“The spirit of ’76”’—Forrest B. 
Spaulding, Gaylord Brothers, 
Syracuse, N. Y 
International understanding thru 
poetry—Alice R. Eaton, Public 
Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 

Chairman, Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary; secretary, Alice G. Higgins, Public Library, 
New York City. 

Thursday, October 7, 9:30 a.m. 

General sabject: Specialized training, What are the 
needs and how can the library profession provide 
training for special and new fields? 

Training for library work for children—Effie L. Power, 
Cleveland Public Library. 


Essentials in the training of school librarians—Harriet ~ 


A. Wood, Library Division, Minnesota Department of 
Education, St. Paul. 

Correspondence schools; their possibilities and limita- 
tions—Azariah S. Root, Oberlin College Library. 
The contribution of the library school to Negro educa- 
tion—Florence R. Curtis, Hampton Institute Library 

School, Hampton, Va. 
The education of the library school instructor—C. C. 
Williamson, Columbia University Library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Mildred Pope, Girard College Library, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Sylvia Oakley, South 
Bend High School, South Bend, Ind. 

Thursday, October 7, 9:30 a.m. 

A symposium on state supervision of school libraries— 
Della Frances Northey, Indiana; Lois Shortess, 
Michigan; Harriet A. Wood, Minnesota; Nell 
Unger, New York; Estella Slaven, Ohio; Adeline 
Zachert, Pennsylania; M. H. Jackson, Wisconsin. 

Friday, October 8, 2:30 p.m. 

Organization and problems of school libraries. 

The platoon school library—Marion Lovis, Detroit 
Public Schools. 

The junior high school library—Evelyn Smith, Lati- 
mer Junior High School, Pittsburgh. Pa. 

The effect of the Dalton plan on the organization of 
school libraries. 
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THE PROVIDENCE (R. I.) PUBLIC LIBRARY SHOWS AT THE A. L. A. 

BOOTH AT THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION A SERIES OF ART 

OBJECTS, PLACING SIDE BY SIDE WITH THE COMPLETED DESIGN, 
THE BOOK IN THE LIBRARY WHICH “INSPIRED” IT. 


The school librarian’s staff—Agnes Cowing, _. Witt 
Clinton High School Library, New York City. 
Organiztion and work of student assistants—Jerusha 

Meigs, New York City. 
Business meeting: Secretary’s report; Committee re- 
ports; Election of officers. 


TRAINING CLASS SECTION 


Chairman, Marie A. Newberry, Toledo Public Library, 
Ohio; secretary, Louise Singley, Kalamazoo Publi 
Library. 

Friday, October 8, 2:30 p.m. 

The place of library work with children in the train- 
ing class course—Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 

A scheme for regional apprentice classes—Flora B. 


Roberts, Kalamazoo Public Library. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia Free Library; 
secretary, Sarah Budd, New Jersey Public Library 
Commission, Trenton. 

Monday, October 4, 2:30 p.m. 

Standards of excellence for trustees of large libraries 
—-Speaker to be announced. Discussion by Mary 
— Wood, Boone Uniersity Library, Wuchang. 

ina. 

Standards of excellence for trustees of small librarie= 
—J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Boston Athenaeum. 
Discussion by Anna M. Bancroft, Massachusett- 
Public Library Commission. 

Is the trustee or the librarian responsible for ba‘ 
books, if they do get into the library?—Grinne!! 
Willis, Public Library, Morristown, N. J. 

What librarians consider the duty of a trustee—Arthur 


E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public Library. 
ART REFERENCE 


Chairman, Antoinette Douglas, Art Department, St. 
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THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SECTION AT THE A. L. A. SESQUI-CENTEN- 

NIAL EXHIBIT IS FITTED WITH THE STANDARD FURNITURE AND 

FOUIPMENT OF A MODEL CHILDREN’S ROOM AND THE BOOKS HAVE 
BEEN SELECTED WITH ESPECIAL CARE, 


Louis Public Library; secretary, Ruth Wilcox, 
Cleveland Public Library. 
Tuesday, October 5, 2:30 p.m. 

Art work in the small library—discussion led by Earl 
W. Browning. Peoria (Ill.) Public Library. 

The Frick Art Reference Library of New York City— 
Ethelwyn Manning, librarian. 

The library needs of a little theatre—Mrs. Frederick 
W. Wappatt, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Adelene J. Pratt, Burlington County Free 
Library, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Friday, October 8, 2:30 p.m. 
Rural book service in the British Isles—Miss A. S. 
Cooke, Kent County Library, Maidstone. 
Triple alliance in education—Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Presi- 

dent National Congress of Parents and‘ Teachers. 
Address—Judge Harold G. Wells, Bordentown, N. J. 
Topics for general discussion: 

Budgets—Mary Barmby. Alameda County Free Li- 
brary, Oakland, Calif. 

County libraries and public schools—Della_ F. 
Northey, Indiana Library and Historical Depart- 
ment, Indianapolis. 

Community representaties and their service—Ruth 
Underwood, Harris County Public Library, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Community co-operation with the county library— 
Elinor E. Randall, Monmouth County Free Library, 
Freehold, N. J. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Peerrie Jones, St. Paul Public Library. 
Thursday, October 7, 9:30 a.m. 
The Warren Library at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital—Elizabeth Reed, Warren Library, Massachu- 


setts General Hospital, Boston. 

The child in the hospital—Paul- 
ine E. Tartre, Extension De- 
partment, Bangor (Me.) Pub- 
lic Library. 

The mental patient and the li- 
brary—Mrs. M. P. D. Miller, 
U. S. Veterans Bureau Hos- 
pital 78, North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Ten minute talks and discus- 
sions in charge of E. Kath- 
leen Jones, Division of Public 
Libraries, Boston; Who pays 
for lost books; “TB” service, 

its problems; _ Training 

courses for hospital librari- 
ans. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Chalmers Hadley, 

Cincinnati Public Library 
\, Tuesday, October 5, 2:30 p.m. 
M The past, a brief presentation 
of principles in library plan- 
ning which fifty years of ex- 
perience have proven falla- 


cious —- William F. Yust, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Public 
Library. 


The present, suggestions in li- 
brary planning, and arrange- 
ment which represent effective 
work and economical admin- 
istration—-Judson T. Jenniings, 
Seattle Public Library. 

The future, the trend in planning which seems to fore- 
cast the library’s response to future requirements— 
— H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION 
Chairman, Rosalie Mumford, Detroit Public Library. 
Monday, October 4, 2:30 p.m. 

Order department dogmatisms—Asa Don Dickinson, 
University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia. 

Buying books for public libraries in Europe—Carl 
Cannon, Public Library, New York City. 

Recent translations of foreign fiction—Jennie M. Flex- 
ner, Louisville Free Public Library. 

Budgeting the branch book fund—Bessie Sargent 
Smith, Cleveland Public Library. 

Budgeting the branch juvenile fund—Elizabeth Knapp, 
Detroit Public Library. 

How the order department can help the branches— 
May Wood Wigginton, Denver Public Library. 


PERIODICALS 


Chairman, I. Charlotte Campbell, St. Paul Public Li- 
brary. 

Thursday, October 7, 9:30 a.m. 

Future of periodical work: the periodical’s coming 
value in all phases of interest—Carolyn F. Ulrich, 
Public Library, New York City. 

Problems involved in making periodical indexes—Edith 
M. Phelps, H. W. Wilson Company. 

Discussion: Methods of recotding periodicals; Prob 
lems connected with periodical binding. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
Chairman, Carl Vitz, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio. 
Thursday, October 7, 9:30 a.m. 
The development of public documents, 1876-1926— 
James I. Wyer, State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
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The future of United States public documents—-Alton 
P. Tisdel, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 

Popular use of public documents—Mrs. Jessie Wood- 
ford Lyman, formerly of the Documents Division, 
Chicago Public Library. 

Response by Mr. Tisdel to questions from representa- 
tives of various types of libraries. 

RELIGIOUS BOOKS 

Chairman, Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, Chester, Pa.; secretary, Clara W. Herbert, Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
A. 

Thursday, October 7, 0:30 a.m. 

Promoting the use of religious books in a_ public 
library—Flima A. Foster, Cleveland Public Library. 

Open conference for all interested. 

Fifty selected religious books published during the 
past year will be exhibited. 


SMALL LIBRARIES 
Chairman, Margaret Jackson, Public Library, Chatham, 
N. J., secretary, Helena S. LeFevre, Thrall Library, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Tuesday, October 5, 2:30 p.m. 

What professional training is desirable for librarians 
of smaller libraries, and what is obtainable? 

The library worker speaks—Constance Bement, Ex- 
tension Division, Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing. 

Regional training classes—Charles E. Rush, Indiana- 
polis. 

Tentative personnel standards for librarians of small 
libraries—Herbert S. Hirshberg. Ohio State Li- 
brary. 

Needs and opportunities—Sarah C. N. Bogle, A.L.A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 


THE EXTENSIVE MARIA HOSMER PENNIMAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF EDUCA- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA IS HOUSED IN BENNETT HALL, 
THE HOME OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
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At 3:30 the group will divide into three sections to 
meet simultaneously. There will be ten-minute 
talks followed by general discussion. 

1. Libraries with a circulation of less than 20,000. 

Books for the small library—Emily V. D. Miller, 
A.L.A. Editor, Chicago. 

Attractive non-fietion which ought to be kept 
live—Mary Eastwood, New York State Library. 

Harmless, necessary romance. 

Books for boys and girls in the small library— 
Alice Jordan, Boston Public Library. 

Libraries with a circulation of 20-50,000. 

Books and service—Martha Wilson, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, 

Inexpensive series and editions—Elva L. Bascom, 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. 

Aids—Zaidee Brown, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Work with foreigners—Edna Phillips, Massachu- 
setts Division of Public Libraries, Boston, 

Libraries with a circulation of 50-150,000. 

Periodicals for the small library—Carolyn F. 
Ulrich, New York Public Library. 

Business administration and trade journals—Ethe! 
Cleland, Business Branch, Indianapolis Public 
Library. 

Technical journals—Frank K. Walter, University 
of Minnesota. 

Discussion by F. W. Faxon of Boston; Herbert 
W. Fison of Malden, Mass.; Ethel Shields, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Edith M. Phelps, H. W. Wilson Company; 
Laura A. Eales, Bridgeport, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

Chairman, Louis R. Wilson, University of North Caro- 
lina Library, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Tuesday, October 5, 
12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon meeting. 

University library  ex- 
tension service as a 
factor in the problem 
of adult education— 
Edith Thomas, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

The essential partner- 
ship of university ex- 
tension teaching and 
the library in the field 
of adult education— 
Professor W. H. 
Lighty, President, Na- 
tional University 
Extension Association, 
University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 

Discussion—Led by W. 
QO. Carson, Department 
of Education, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Tuesday, October 5, 
:30 p.m. 

Round table discussion 
of administrative prob- 
lems package li- 
brary service—Almere 
Scott, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 
presiding. 

The package library serv- 
ice—its problems and 
possibilities — George 
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W. Eutsler, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Library extension work in West Virginia—Mrs. Eleanor 
E. Knutti, West Viirginia University, Morgantown. 

Staff organization—Le Noir Dimmitt, University 
Texas, Austin. 

Exhibit. 

WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 
Chairman, Mrs. Eleanor E. Ledbetter, Public Library. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Friday, October 8, 2:30 p.m. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


President, Sumner Y. Wheeler, Essex County Law 
Library, Salem, Mass.; secretary, Lucile Vernon, As- 
sociation of the Bar, New York City. 

Monday, October 4, 2.:30 p.m. 

English laws of conveyancing—Renald Belt, Beverly, 
England. 

Revised Statutes of New York—John T. Fitzpatrick, 
State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Law libraries as the source of the study of history and 
sociology—Margaret C. Kingelsmith, Biddle Law 
Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘Co-operation among law librarians in reference to 
current local material—Howard L. Stebbins, Social 
Law Library, Boston, Mass. 

Thursday, October 7, 9:30 a.m. 

Informal talk—T. J. Cole, Statute Law Book Co.. 
Washington, D. C. Round table discussion. 
Paper—George E. Wire, Worcester County Law Li- 

brary. Worcester, Mass. 

Reports of Committees; Election of officers. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
President, Milton J. Ferguson, California State Library. 
Sacramento; secretary, Clara F. Baldwin, State Dept. 
of Edueation. St. Paul 
Tuesday, October 5, 
4:30 p.m. 
Business Session. 


SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Daniel N. 
Handy, Insurance Li- 
brary Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; secretary, 
Gertrude D. Peterkin, 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 
Co.. New York City. 
Monday, October 4, 

9:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, October 5, 

2:30 p.m. 

Thursday, October 7, 

9:30 p.m. 

Business Session. 

Address of retiring 
President: What 
the future hold for 
S. L. A.?—Daniel 
N. Handy. 

Reports. 

Special libraries and 
librarians and expo- 
sitions — Margaret 
Reynolds, First Na- 
tional Bank of Mil- 
waukee, 

General Session. 
Theme: The need and 

value of a national 


of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY'S THOUSAND 
ALCOVE ESTABLISHED THRU 


The study of history 


clearing house of information. 


Advertising research and information —Paul TT. 
Cherington, J. Walter Thompson Co., New York 
City. 


Facts as a basis of research: How to get them— 
J. W. Hayes, Crowell Publishing Company, New 


York City. 
Group meetings: Adertising-commercial-industrial;  fi- 
nancial; newspaper; technology. 
General Session. 
Theme: The special library as a center and dis- 
tributor of information. 
real clearing house of —information—-Ward 
Gaett, R. L. Polk & Co. 
Musings of a library customer~-Edward L. Kopf, 
Metropolitan Life Insuranee New York. 
Group meetings: Financial: newspaper. 
Dinner meeting at Penn Athletic Club. 
Greetings—President Handy. 
Aims of the newspaper group —William Alcott, Bos 


ton Globe Library. 
Collecting information. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


President, Con P. Cronin, Arizona State Library, 
Phoenix; secretary, Herbert S. Hirshberg, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus. 

Tuesday, October 5. 1:30 p.m. 

Address of welcome—Thomas Lynch Montgomery. 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 

Response—Luther E. Hewitt, The Law Association of 
Philadelphia. 

Remarks by the President. 

F. Dumont Smith, 

Kansas. 


American Bar 
Association, Hutchinson, 
729) 


(Continued on page 
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AN ANONYMOUS CIFT TO ENCOURAGE INTEREST 


IN THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE. 
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Morning sessions at 9:30, afternoon sessions at 2:30, 


Saturday 
Oct. 2 


Monday 
Oct. 4 


Tuesday 
Oct. 5 


Saturday 
Oct. 9 
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specifically noted below. 


Morning 


Council 
Ohio Library Association 
Special Libraries Association 


Second general session 


Anniversary session at Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, 10:30 or 11:00 


American Association of Law Li- 
braries 

Hospital Libraries Round |Table 

Lending Section. National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, 10:00 

Periodical Round Table 

Professional Training Section 

Public Documents Round Table 

Religious Books Round Table 

School Libraries Section 

Special Libraries Association 


Fifth general session 


Sightseeing in Philadelphia 
Trip to Princeton 


Executive Board, 10:00 


Afternoon 


American Association Law Libraries 

Children’s Librarians Section 

College and Reference Section 

Order and Book Selection Round 
Table 

Special Libraries Association 

Trustees Section 

Art Reference Round Table 

Bibliographical Society of America 

Catalog Section 

League of Library Commissions 

Library Buildings Round Table 

National Association of State Li- 
braries, 1:30 

Small Libraries Round Table 

Special Libraries Association 

University Library Extension Service 

Luncheon at University of Penn- 
sylvania 

Reception at Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania 


Luncheon Meetings 
Hospital Ls. Committee—Luncheon 
Meeting, 1:00 


Council 

Agricultural Libraries Section 
County Libraries Round Table 
School Libraries Section 
Training Class Section 

Work with Foreign Born 


evening sessions at 8:30 with such exceptions as are 


Evening 
Executive Board, 8:00 


First general session 


Reception 


Third general session 
(International) 


Dinner Meetings 


Fourth general session 
(International) 


American Library 
Institute dinner 
Sixth general session 


THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LIBRARY'S NEW BUILDING ON LOGAN SQUARE IS ALMOST COMPLETED. 


* 
Oct. 6 
Thursday 
Friday 
age 


September 1, 1926 


a 
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SEMINARY LIBRARY ROOM AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The building of a library of foreign law-—-F. B. Cros-- 
ley. Elbert H. Gary Library of Law, Chicago. 

The history of the National Association of State Libra- 
ries from its conception and first meeting down to the 
present time, by an original member —J. M. Hitt. 
Washington State Library, Olympia. 

Thursday, October 7, VO a.m. 

The growth of the medical department of one state 
library—Johnson Brigham, lowa State Library, Des 
Moines. 

Memorial address to the memory of Mrs. Jessie Palmer 
Webber, former president of the Association —George 
S. Godard, State Library, Hartford, Conn. 

Reports. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
President, Azariah S. Root, Oberlin College Library: 
secretary, A. H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. 
Tuesday, October 5, p.m. 

American bibliography in the past century. 

‘Summary of American achievements’ in the bibli- 
ography of public documents—James B. Childs, 
Library of Congress 

American achievement in the published bibliography 
of American literature—Isadore G. Mudge, Colum- 
bia University Library. 

American contributions to the bibliography of Fng- 
lish literature—Minnie E. Sears, H. W. Wilson 
Co.. New York City. 

American achievements in the bibliography of United 
States history “Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo, N 

American ps ace in the bibliography of west- 
ern travel and exploration—M. M. Quaife. 


Wanted: American Library 


Publications 
yg Scuola per i Bibliotecari ed Archivisti 


Paleografi, the recent establishment of which 
at the University at Florence we have already 
announced, is trying to build up a library and 


museum in connection with the school. to illus- 
trate for the students methods followed in vari- 
ous countries, 

Reports of American libraries, samples of 
forms and routines, and bibliographies are 
greatly needed by the museum in order that 
American practice and activities may be fully 
represented, and such material. as well as books 
dealing with library science and bibliography. 
will be used to the best advantage. 

The director of the school is Professor L. 
Schiaparelli, professor of Latin Paleography at 
Florence,while Professor C. Battisti, librarian 
of the Faculty of Philosophy and Philology at 
Florence, is in charge of the courses in library 
science. 

Donations should be addressed to the: Scuola 
per i Biblioteeari ed Archivisti Paleografi, Uni- 
versita’ degli Studi, Florence, Italy, and may be 
forwarded by the International Exchange of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.. or 
directly by mail. 


The New York Library Club is preparing a 
“Guide to Typical Libraries of New York and 
Brooklyn” for the information of foreign libra- 
rians coming to this country for the A, L. A. 
Conference in October. Other visiting librarians 
may obtain copies of the “Guide™ either at the 
Conference headquarters at Atlantic City or at 
the following New York libraries: New York 
Public Library, Brooklyn Public Library, Pratt 
Institute Free Library, Columbia University Li- 
brary, New York University Library. 


| 


Public Library 


Administration in the United 


States 1918 - 1925 


A PartiAL Epitep spy Five Liprary ScHooL StupENtTs: LETHA Marion Davip- 
son, Wisconsin, 1923; ALBERTA Louise Brown, WisconsIN, 1923; Kart Brown, ALBANY, 1925; 
Davip J. Hayxin, ALBANY, 1925; AND Lester D. Conpit, ALBANY, 1926 


Continued from the Library Journal for August 


Personnel (Con.) 
TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
(CON.) 
Vacations, Sick-Leave, Houipays 
Leave of absence with Grand Rapids. Lis. 


Jour. 47:714. Sept. 1, 
Length of vacations. Club Bull. 12:16. 


Jan. 
Library workers’ Lis. Jour. 50:1035. 
Dec. 15, 1925. 


Conclusions 


sick leaves. 


of the A.LA. Committee on the 


Classification of Library Personnel. 

Ranck, S. H. Welfare of librarians. 
130. March 1920. 

Discusses salaries and tenure of positions; hours 

of service, vacations, half-holidays, and sick leave 

a a health of librarians; outlines policy of 


Pub. Libs, 25:127- 


Vacation ae Pub. Libs. 30:364. July 1925. 
itorial. 
Williams-Choate, Dr. Cora. Reading the indicator. 
Pub. Libs. 22:268-273. July 1917. 

Same article in Jowa Lib. Quar. 7:193-198. Jan. 
1916. Valuable sections on vacations, salaries, as- 
sistants, work hours, and trustees. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 1920-21:49., 

Unclassed, staff members receive half-holidays; fre- 

quency cepends on length of service. 
—— 1922-23 :48-49. 

Senior assistants and above with 5 years’ service 
given 3 months additional vacation for travel or 
study once in 5 years with pay. 

Manchester, N. H. 1920:18. 
4 weeks’ vacation; sick leave given. 
St. Louis, Mo. 1922-23:73-75. 

Staff physician discusses sick leave; chart of sick- 

ness and season. 
———1923-24:77-78. 

Staff averages less than 5% days sickness; chart 

as above; list of diseases and days absent. 
Tacoma, Wash. 1922:21. 
Janitors given month vacation. 


SALARIES 
Are librarians getting a square deal? Wis. Lib. Bull. 
16:29-30. March 1920 
Better salaries for librarians. N. Y. Libs. 6:120-1. 
Nov. 1918. 
Bowerman, George F. Suggested salary schedule. Lip. 
Jour. 44:510-512. Aug. 1919. 
Statistical tables helpful as models for similar 
reports. 
es R. R._ Library service: with respect to sala- 
ries, organizations and civil service control. Lup. 
Jour. 44:627-632. Oct. 1919. 
Budgets and salaries in different cities. 
43:875. Dec. 1918. 
Material for a campaign. 
Civil service in libraries. 
Oct. 1919. 
An argument for higher salaries. 
Compton, C. H. Salary statistics. 


Lis. Jour. 
Pub. Libs. 24:301-302. 


A.L.A. Bull. 18: 


A20-A25. Nov. 1924. 
Includes salary statistics of both large and medium- 
sized public libraries. 

Coulter, E. M. Standardization of the library pro- 
fession. Calif. News Notes. 17:13-16. Jan. 1922. 
English newsletter. Pub. Libs. 26:202-203. Apr. 1921. 

Salary question in England. 

Henry, William E. Living salaries for good service. 
Las. Jour. 44:282-284. May 1919. 

Salary question. Pub. Libs. 25:121-123. March 


1920. 

Hopper, F. F. Minimum salaries for library assistants. 
Lis. Jour. 48:63-68. Jan. 15, 1923. 

The report of tha salaries committee of the Detroit 
meeting of the A. 

Illinois University Library School. 
Lis. Jour. 49:184. Feb. 15, 1924.. 

Compiled from answers received from a question- 
naire sent out by the Illinois University Library 
School to its former students. 

Increase in salaries. Pub. Libs. 25:213. June 1920. 

A notice of recent change in salaries in Detroit. 

Increase of salaries. Pub. Libs. 26:35- Jan. 1921. 

Account of Cincinnati’s recent changes. 

Initial salaries of library school graduates. Lis. Jour. 

Sept. 1, 1920. 

Gives figures taken from records of New York 
State Library School 1913-1919, for the one and two 
year courses. 

Kaiser, John B. Neglected phase of the salary ques- 
tion. Lis. Jour. 45:111-116. . Feb. 1-Feb. 15, 1920. 

A reaction to the pension problem. 

Kobetich, Mary. School and library statistics. A.L.A. 
Bull. 18:59-74. March 1924. 

Sub-title: Comparisons of salaries and requirements 
of education and experience in large cities. 

Lester, Clarence B. Wisconsin librarians’ salaries: 
facts and fancies. Wis. Lib. Bull. 16:177-179. Nov. 
1920. 

Librarians’ pensions in New York. Lis. Jour. 47:921- 

Nov. 1, 1 

New York considers adopting the system. 

Library schools and library workers. School and So- 
ciety. 7:700-701. June 15, 1918. 

Meager salaries. Pub. Libs. 24:11-12. Jan. 1919. 

Ratings out of date; arguments still valuable. 

Minimum salaries. A.L.A. Bull. 17:1920. Jan. 1923. 

Same article in Lin. Jour. 48:63-68. Jan. 15, 1923. 

Morgan, Joy E. Report on higher salaries for school 
librarians. Pub. Libs. 26:51-52. Jan. 1921. 

Pope, M. H. An easy job? Las. Jour. 48:165-166. 
Feb. 15, 1921. 

Comparison of librarians and teachers and a plea 
for equality in salaries. 
Question of library salaries. Lib. Occ. 5:243-244. 

Oct. 1919. 

Ranck, Samuel H. ae gag library work. Li. 
Jour. 45:205-206. March 1, 1920. 

A discussion of salaries and hours. 

Reece, Ernest J. Present library salaries. Pub. Libs. 
26:318-319. June 1921 tables. 

Relation of salaries to income. Lib. Occ. 5:3. Jan. 
1918. 


Salary statistics, 
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Advocates 40% to 50% of budget for salaries. 

Report of progress: Pratt Institute. Pub. Libs. 28:39-41. 
an. 1923. 
. Results of a questionnaire on salaries. 

Salaries, staff, and hours of opening for a village 
library. N. Y. Libs. 7:46. Feb. 1920. 

Salaries inerease. Pub. Libs. 26:72-73. Feb. 1921. 

Rates for Tacoma and Milwaukee. 

Salaries of librarians in New York City. School and 
Society. 12:16-17. July 3, 1920. 

Detailed and specific. 

Salary schedules. Pub. Libs. 26:189-190. Apr. 1921. 
Salary statistics. Lis. Jour. 48:423-25. May 1, 1923. 

For another consideration of college and university 
salaries see Wyer, J. I. College and university sala- 
ries. Lip. Jour. 48:722. Sept. 1, 1923. 

Includes statistics of Jarge public as well as college 
and university library salaries. Salaries for the vari- 
ous branches of the work are listed. 

Salary statistics medium sized public libraries. A.L.A. 
Bull. 18:40-41. Jan. 1924, 

Table giving salaries in the various departments 
for medium-sized libraries. 

Sterling, Thomas. Reclassification: What good will it 
do librarians? Pub. Libs. 28:62-64. Feb. 1923. 

A discussion of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill as it 
reacts on salaries in other places than Washington. 
Study of the salary question. Pub. Libs. 25:519-522. 

Nov. 1920. 
A study of salaries in the Pacific Northwest. 
Trade unions for libraries. Pub. Libs. 23:371-372. Oct. 
1918. 

Brief article which shows that trade unionism is 
not the weapon by which to raise salaries, as its 
spirit is incompatible with that of the library. 

University library service scheme. Lis. Jour. 49:773- 
774. Sept. 15, 1924. 
Salary schedule with rules governing promotions. 
Upward trend of salaries in Wisconsin. Wis, Lib. 
Bull. 16:142. July 1920. 
Akron, Ohio. 1923:6. 

Salary standards of assistants being gradually 
raised, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 1920-21:9. 

Art librarian jointly supported by library and art 
association. 

Malden, Mass. 1922:5. 
Adjust library staff salaries to those of teachers. 
Paterson, N. J. 1921:21. 

Upon petition of library staff association, newly 
formed, salaries are revised to par with teachers’ in 
school. 

-— 1922:20. 
Beginning salary still too low. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1921:11. 
Grant 20% bonus to majority of staff members, 
1922, 
Tacoma, Wash. 1921:15. 
Salary schedule revised; table. 
—— 1922:17. 

Time off following week for work on Sunday or 
holiday. 

—— 1923:15, 17. 

Day’s pay. 1/313th of annual salary; salary paid 
semi-monthly. 

Washington, D. C. 1922:7. 
Alternative Bureau of Efficiency estimates. 
—— 1923:2.3. 

Increase recommended in librarian’s salary by 

Board of Trustees. 
Woburn, Mass. 1921:25. 

Apprentices work without pay unless substituting 

for an assistant. 


Worcester, Mass. 1924:305. 
Proposed salary schedule. 


PENSIONS 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library. Selected list for 
those interested in pensions for librarians. The 
Library, 1920. 

Covers books and pamphlets. 

Kaiser, John B. Neglected phase of the salary ques- 
tion. Lis. Jour. 45:111-116; 158-162. Feb. 1-5, 1920. 

Discussion of pension question with statistics and 
references, 

New York library spirit. Pub. Libs. 28:366. July 1923. 

New York’s unsuccessful attempt to legislate pen- 
sions for library employees. 

Pensions and benefits for librarians. Pub. Libs. 26:478 
482. Oct. 1921. 

Legislation in various states. 

Yust, William F. Librarians’ pensions in New York. 
Lis. Jour. 47:921-922. Nov. 1, 1922. 

The pension law of New York which covers all 

city officials. Librarians ruled out. 
Boston, Mass. 1923-24:62. 
Civic retirement system and fund began opera- 
tion Feb. 1, 1923. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1921:28. 
No pension system. 
—— 1922:22. 

Amendment admitting librarians to city pension 

act failed in legislature. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1923:10. 
Library employees may take advantage of N. Y. 
State employees retirement fund. 
Chicago, I]. 1921:24. 
Book fines go to employees’ pension fund. 
Evansville, Ind. 1924:7. 

Start staff loan fund the object of which “shall be 
to give financial assistance in case of sickness and 
other financial difficulties, for education and pro- 
fessional training.” 

New Haven, Conn. 1921:12. 
Need of and reasons for disability and retirement 
fund. 
Portland, Me. 1923:6. 
$1000 gift forms nucleus of staff loan fund. 
—— 1924:14-15. 
Story of gift. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 1921:5. 
. Arrange for workmen’s compensation insurance for 
employees. 
Worcester, Mass. 1923:8. 

Library benefited by Worcester’s adoption of muni- 

cipal pension act. 


Civit. Service 


Bowerman, George F. Federal reclassification act. 
Lis. Jour. 47:309-311. Apr. 1, 1923. 
—— Librarians’ salaries in the District of Columbia. 
Lengthy discussion with tables and a brief sub- 
mitted by the library committee to the Joint Con- 
gressional Commission. 


—— Salary reclassification legislation. Lip. Jour. 


456-457. 

Civil service examination. Pub. Libs. 27:274275. May 
1922, 

St. Paul’s civil service system, with discussion of 
salaries. 

An account of the Wood-Smoot bill regarding salary 
classification of civil service employees. 

Oberly, E. R. Library service in the report of the Con- 
gressional Joint Commission on the reclassification of 
salaries. Special Libraries. 11:18a-20a. May 1920. 

A discussion of Library of Congress salaries. 
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Pub. Libs. 


Reclassification of government service. 
26:68-69. Feb. 1921. 


CLASSIFICATION AND STANDARDIZATION 


Bostwick, Arthur E. Standardization. Lis, Jour. 48: 
799.802. Oct. 1, 1923. 

Discusses advantages and disadvantages of stand- 
ardization. 

Bowerman, George F. Washington library reclassifica- 
tion substitute. Lis. Jour. 45:687-690. Sept. 1, 1920. 

The report to the Joint Congressional Commission 
with resulting changes in salaries seemed unfair, so 
this plan was proposed. The sections on such mat- 
ters as duties of associate librarian, and the like, 
will be of interest to librarians who are working out 
code books. 

Classification of library personnel. Lip. Jour. 50:660- 
661. Aug. 1925. 

Freeman, M. W. Professional standards. Pub. Libs. 
23:156-161. Apr. 1918. 

Urges articles explaining library work and neces- 
sary qualifications for it. 

Hadley, Chalmers. A.L.A. and the library worker. 
Pub. Libs. 25:357-362. July 1920. 

Discusses libraries in general—salaries—working 
conditions—library standards. 

Leading items in judging a library’s work and stand- 
ing. N. Y. Libs. 8:71-72. May 1922, 

Personal and professional qualifications by which 
to judge a librarian. 

Morgan, Joy E. Standards of library service. Wilson 
Bull, 2:3-6. June 1922. 

Summary of professional specifications made by 
the National Education Association for school libra- 
ries. Equally important for public libraries. 

New York Public Library. Scheme of library service 
in the circulation department. The Library, 1918. 

Standardization of service. 

Personnel survey. Lis. Jour. 50:596. July 1925. 
Rathbone, Josephine A. Graded scheme of library 
service. Lis. Jour. 48:129. Feb. 1, 1923. 

A suggested scheme of service. 

—— Standardization in library service. Pub. Libs. 
27:585-590. Dec. 1922. 

A discussion of various systems of certification. 
Brief historical sketch of the movement. For a dis- 
cussion of this article see Pub. Libs. 28:77-82. Feb. 
1923. 

—— Graded scheme of library service. Lis. Jour. 
48:129. Feb. 1, 1923. 

Standardization of assistants. 

Sanborn, Henry N. Standardization of library service. 
Lis. Jour. 44:351-358. June 1919. 

Advocates standardization of libraries in order to 
establish an intelligible means of comparison as basis 
of certification of librarians. 

Scheme of library service. Pub. Libs. 
1923. 
— outline prepared by a committee of the 


28:85. Feb. 


University library service scheme. Lis. Jour. 49:773- 
774 Sept. 15, 1924. 

Rules governing promotion in rank and file, also 

’ salary schedule. Will be useful in public library 
standardizaton. 

Washington report on reclassification of library sala- 
ries. Lis. Jour. 45:265-266. March 15, 1920. 

Definite lists of salaries. 

Wheatcroft, Beverly. State standards for small public 
libraries in the southeastern section. N. C. Lib. 
Comm. Bull. 6:53-54. June 1925, 

Wynkoop, Asa. Why the state should provide stand- 
ards for public libraries. Lis. Jour. 49:159-165. 
Feb. 15, 1924. 


Advocates state supervision. 


The Library Journal 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 1920:20-23; 25-26. 
Discussion of standardization and merit system in 
salaries and grades; table. 
1921:27. 
System valuable in case of vacancies. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1923:10-11. 
Board adopts scheme of library service and sched- 
ule of positions and salaries. 
Chicago, Hl. 1922:20. 
Recommends _ that 
school status. 
Dayton, Ohio. 1923-24:11-12. 
30 per cent of staff of professional grade; service 
classified. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1917-22:5-6. 
Standardized classification of staff salaries; train 
ing and experience necessary for promotion. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1921-22:7. 
Tables of grades and ranks for salaries effective 
Jan. 1, 1921. 
New York, N. Y. 1922:28. 
Rating stack personnel works well: details. 
Portland, Me. 1922:19. 
Clerical help instituted for purely mechanica! 
work. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
20; 1923-24:20-21. 
Staff personnel; work, numbers, classes, ete. 
Washington, D. C. 1923:2. 
Reclassification. 


high school librarians have 


1920-21:22; 1921-22:22; 1922-23: 


CERTIFICATION 
Baldwin, E. V., and others. Standardization, certifica 
tion, and library salaries. Pub. Libs. 25:563-565. 
Dec. 1920. 

New York’s plan, which is based on an expense 
budget. 

Camper, E. L. State certification of librarians. Pus. 
Libs. 27:95-98. Feb. 1922. 

Summary of legislation about certification in 
eleven different states. Bibliography of sources at 
end of article covering each state. 

Certification. Pub. Libs. 27:564. Nov. 1922. 

Arguments for and against certification. 

Certification of librarians. Ind. Lib. Occ. 7:194. July 
1925. 

Certification of librarians. Lin. Jour. 46:891-892. Nov. 
1, 1921. 

A criticism of certification quoted from the Boston 
Transcript of Oct. 12, 1921. 

——- of librarians. Pub. Libs. 26:136-137. March 
1921. 

An editorial. 

Certification of library service. Pub. Libs. 27:356-357. 
June 1922. 

Résumé of a discussion at 
Library Association meeting. 
Clement, Ina. Certification of librarians. Special Libs. 

13:178-183. Dec. 1922. 

A complete bibliography on certification. 

Dana, John Cotton. Certification and civil service con- 
trol. Lis. Jour. 46:881-883. Nov. 1, 1921. 

Mr. Dana argues that certification is but another 
form of civil service and will result in the same un- 
skilled machinery. 

Friedel, J. H. Aces for librarianship. Special Libs. 
11:15-16. Jan. 1920. 

“Certification and standardization sound very wel! 
in theory but as practical measures they do not work 
well and bring in their train an inevitable wave of 
unrest.”—J. H. Friedel. 

Hurlbert, Dorothy, and I. M. Walker. Rating system 
for librarians. Pub. Libs. 26:193-195. April 1921. 

A system whereby education, training and experi: 

ence bring credit for certification. 


the New Jersey 


- i 
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Jennings, Mrs. J. T. States certificate of librarians. 
Pub. Libs. 23:463-466. Dec. 1918. 

Maintains that libraries should have standards, 
and that librarians should be able to show certifi- 
cates of their attainment to these standards. 

Long, H. C. Certification of librarians. Wis. Lib. Bull. 
16:93-97. June 1920. 

Outlines Iowa, Minnesota, and New York plans of 
certification. 

Severance, Henry O. Certification of librarians. Pub. 
Libs. 25:124-126. March 1920. 

Advocates certification as the first step in gaining 
any kind of position, as in the teaching profession. 

Simpson, Frances. Standardization of librarians. lowa 
Lib. Quar. 8:65-68. Jan.-Mar. 1918. 

Argument in favor of certification based on the 
premise that other professions are standardized. 

Standardization of library service. Jour. 44:317, 
May 1919. 

Rules proposed by the N. Y. State library associa- 
tion. For other articles on this same subject see, 
Certification in N. Y. State. Lin. Jour. 48:867-868. 
Oct. 15, 1923. N. Y state librarians’ examinations. 
Liz. Jour. 50:219-220. Mar. 1, 1925. 

Suggested plan for certification of librarians in Iowa. 
Pub. Libs. 24:376. Nov. 1919. 

lowa’s certification plan. 

Tyler, Alice S., and others. Certification, standardiza- 
tion and library training. Pub. Libs. 25:561-563. 
Dec. 1920. 

Williamson, C. C. Some present day aspects of library 
training. Lip. Jour. 44:563-568. Sept. 1919. 

Advocates a training board, its function to be con- 
fined to examining, approving and certifying. 

Wisconsin certification plan. Lis. Jour. 46:62. Jan. 
15, 1921. 

Wisconsin’s four grade plan. Other articles on 
Wisconsin’s plan are: Smith, M. A., Report of com- 
mittee on certification of librarians. Wis. Lib. Bull., 
14:236-7, Nov. 1918; Smith, M. A., Certification for 
Wisconsin librarians. Wis. Lib. Bull., 16:179-181, 
Nov. 1920; Certification, Wis. Lib. Bull., 17:119-120, 
July, 1921. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 1923:26. 

Staff sees value of certification and works toward 
it. 

Chicago, Ill. 1922:28-29. 

Civil service examinations extended to non-resi- 
dents; applicants prepare thesis on specified topic at 
home and submit certified record of experience and 
training. 


Starr Rooms, Luncu Rooms, Co-operative Srores, 
Etc. 
Hirth, M. B. Social problems ef a library staff. Lip. 
Jour. 46:154-157. Feb. 15, 192]. 
Possibilities of service to the staff thru a_ staff 
secretary or social director. 
Leavitt, Maria V. A library co-operative store. Lin. 
Jour. 46:159-160. Feb. 15, 1921. 
Discussion of the co-operative store of N. Y. P. L. 
Financial statement included. 
Medical officer for librarian and assistants. Liz. Jour. 
43:374. May 1918. 
A new departure. 
Ranck, Samuel H. Library lunch room. Pub. Libs. 
26:305-307. June 1921. 
Grand Rapids’ plan and experience in running a 
staff lunch room. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1920:24. 
Dining and rest rooms for staff. 
—— ]922:27. 
Regular luncheon. List of books receiving most 
staff votes purchased for rest room bookshelf. 


——. 
Year closed with balance from luncheons. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS FOR IMPROVING 
STATUS 

Constitution of the Library Workers’ Association, Lap. 
Jour. 45:839-840. Oct. 15, 1920. 

Hadley, Chalmers. A.L.A. and the library worker. 
Lin. Jour.  45:535-540. June 15, 1920. Same 
article condensed in Pub. Libs. 25:357-362. July 
1920. 

Aids to bring vision to assistants who have it 
not. 

Kelley, Grace. Library staff associations. Pub. Libs. 
24:416-417. Dec. 1919. 

Advocates associations or meetings, of large library 
staffs particularly, to insure unity of purpose. 

—— Library staff association. Pub. Libs. 24:416-417. 
Dec. 1919. 

Staff association by-laws. Chicago Public Library. 
Staff News. 1:51-53. Mar. 1923. 

Stuyvesant, Elizabeth. Waking up Father Knicker- 
bocker. Lis. Jour. 50:997-999. Dec. 1, 1925. 

Activities of New York Public Library Staff Asso- 
ciation Publicity Committee. 

Van Dyne, Catherine. Why a library worker's asso- 
ciation? Lip. Jour. 46:939-940. Nov. 15, 1921. 

The need and purpose of the association. 
(To be Continued) 


Books for Everyone in St, Louis 


THE ST. LOUIS “POST DISPATCH” PICTURES 

THUS THE HOUSE TO HOUSE DELIVERY OF 

THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, AN UNUSUAL 
BOOK TRUCK ACTIVITY. 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


IFTY years ago this September there ap- 

peared the first issue of the Lisrary Jour- 
NAL, whose three promoters had also in the pre- 
ceding spring set the ball rolling for the forma- 
tion of a national association. On the title page 
of V. 1, No. 1 were given the names of twenty- 
one associate editors, a chain extending across 
the continent from Boston to San Francisco, who 
were also active in the actual organization of 
the American Library Association, the first con- 
ference of which occurred in the succeeding 
month. Of these only one has survived the half 
century, Charles Evans, then librarian of the 
Indianapolis Public Library. With the excep- 
tion of the years during and immediately after 
the residence abroad of the present writer, the 
LipraRy JouRNAL has been under the same edi- 
torial direction thruout the fifty years, Mr. 
Dewey sharing the responsibility in the few 
earlier years. The work has been thruout a 
labor of love for which the sufficient remunera- 
tion has been dutiful service to a great and 
growing cause in public education of national 
spirit and international association, and happy 
relationship with a profession whose men and 
women share the highest ideals and whose per- 
sonal friendship is in itself a reward. It cannot 
be long before the editorial responsibility must 
pass into other hands; but it is to be hoped that 
the spirit of the founders associated in the first 
half century of the Liprary JourNnat and the 
American Library Association may survive thru- 
out years of ever broadening and bettering influ- 
ence for half centuries and whole centuries to 
come, 


heer sessions of the American Library Asso- 
ciation conference and of the sections and 
affliated organizations at Atlantic City and 
Philadelphia have now been outlined, so as to 
cover the very wide grounds which the annual 
conference now involves, and it is satisfactory 
in view of that busy week in October that the 
summer heat will then have passed. The interna- 
tional character of the semi-centenary confer- 
ence will be emphasized on Monday evening in 
the greetings and receptions to foreign repre- 
sentatives and two international sessions on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, the first pre- 
sided over by Herbert Putnam as National 
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Librarian, and the second by R. R. Bowker as 
one of the original founders of the A. L. A., as 
also by the character of the papers of other 
general sessions which will present to foreign 
as well as American auditors the distinctive fea- 
tures of each department of work on the part of 
the affiliated organizations as well as the Asso- 
ciation itself. On Wednesday morning the com. 
memorative session will be held at Philadelphia 
on the exact date, October 6th, when fifty years 
before the American Library Association came 
into official being. At this meeting, in the 
Drexel Institute Auditorium, there will be ad- 
dresses by two of the veterans who with Fred- 
erick Leypoldt initiated the call for the first con- 
ference. At one of the international sessions 
President Guppy of the British Association will 
also be one of the speakers and the presence 
with him of a large delegation from the mother 
country will mark the return of the visits of 
American librarians to England in 1877 when 
the Library Association of the United Kingdom 
was organized thru their inspiration and co- 
operation and in 1897, in which latter year a 
company of a hundred made a memorable visit. 
The roll of the other foreign representatives in- 
creases, and in every respect the semi-centenary 
conference will prove of international impor- 
tance. It is to be hoped that no American 
librarian who can possibly be present will fai! 
to take advantage of this semi-centenary oppor- 
tunity for enlightenment and for international! 
comity. 


O long ago as 1879 an important enterprise 

in medical bibliography was initiated by 
Frederick Leypoldt who obtained for the Index 
Medicus the co-operation as editors of Dr. John 
S. Billings and Dr. Robert Fletcher foremost in 
the field of medical bibliography. After Mr. 
Leypoldt’s death the Index Medicus was con- 
tinued as a professional help by a firm of manu- 
facturing chemists and with the exception of a 
few years’ gap has been continuously published. 
until of late years it has been taken up by the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington, which is the 
best evidence of the public usefulness of the 
enterprise. It is interesting to note that at the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the Medica! 
Library Association at Ann Arbor the subject of 
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co-operative medical bibliography was re-opened 
in large vision in the paper by Nathan Van 
Patten, librarian of Queens University, Kings- 
ton, Canada, in an interesting paper summarized 
in our July number. While this paper stresses 
the value of a union catalog of medical literature 
inclusive of periodicals, which might run to eight 
million cards and cost $650,000, involving ade- 
quate housing with an existing medical library 
and a system of inter-library loans, Mr. Van 
Patten did not fail to make practical suggestions 
for immediate work in the present biblio- 
graphical field of physicians and librarians 
alike. Mr. Van Patten also emphasizes the need 
of a library school dealing with the problems 
and terminology of medical literature. Coin- 
cidently Columbia University has brought into 
closer association with it the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons and has started the develop- 
ment of the great library school which may well 
consider later a third year specializing in 
medical librarianship; and the Academy of 
Medicine has obtained from Canada in connec- 
tion with its new library building which opens 
next month at Fifth Avenue and 103rd Street, 
the services of Dr. Archibald Malloch, a fore- 
most medical bibliographer, and will doubtless 
work in harmony with other agencies for 
medical library development. The Medical 
Library Association is the most important li- 
brary organization which has no relations with 
the American Library Association and it is to 
be hoped that in this semi-centenary year it may 
become an affiliated organization and thus co- 
operate in forming a complete and comprehen- 
sive national library system. 


HILADELPHIA as the birthplace of the 

of the American Library Association, has 
reason to remember two notable figures who 
were already well-known librarians in 1876. 
Lloyd P. Smith—after the “Big Three,” Winsor, 
Cutter and Poole—was perhaps the foremost 
figure of that first company, noteworthy within 
the library field as a social leader, happily 
genial and everywhere popular. During the 
Philadelphia conference many of his social 
duties were deputized to George A. Abbott, then 
a young assistant in the Philadelphia Library 
Company, and for this reason Mr. Abbott was 
only occasionally in attendance at conference 
sessions and thus was not enrolled on the 1876 
roster. A relic of those days is an interesting 
autograph list entered by the delegation in the 
guest book of the host organization which 
should, if practicable, be made part of the 
historical collections of the A. L. A. The other 
notable Philadelphia figure was John Edmands, 
librarian of Mercantile Library Company, an 
associate of Dr. Poole of Yale, in the prepara- 
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tion of the precursor of Poole’s Index, who be- 
came the dean of the library profession and 
until his death in 1915, fifteen years after com- 
pletion of forty-five years of service, was one of 
the few recipients of Carnegie library pensions. 
To these men the library profession in those 
early days owed much. 


A ND now Turkey joins the library procession, 
if a recent cablegram is to be accepted as 
authoritative. The Turkish government at 
Angora is establishing a national library at that 
capital and is taking steps to consolidate exist- 
ing libraries thruout the republic. In library 
circles little if anything is known of libraries in 
Turkey but the statement is made that eighty-one 
scattered libraries in Turkey proper are to be 
consolidated into twenty-one and that the one 
hundred and sixty in Asia Minor are to be con- 
centrated into sixty-two. Reading rooms will be 
supplied with the laws and the reports of the 
several ministeries, but it is to be hoped that 
these “dry as dust” documents which marked 
the foundation of the Spanish official libraries 
in Latin America will not be the only pabulum 
for readers, It is certainly a sign of enlighten- 
ment and progress that the Turkish Ministry of 
Education announces that it has decided to use 
this means of bringing the Turkish people into 
the light of modern knowledge, as is done in 
other countries. 


The Open Round Table 
“LIBRARY DAY” v. “CARNEGIE DAY” 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 


May I suggest thru your column the chang- 
ing of ‘Library Day’ to ‘Carnegie Day’ in ap- 
preciation of the interest in and generosity to 
libraries shown by Mr. Carnegie. It may not 
be well known to the general public that his 
generosity is still active as is shown by the 
recent gift of the Carnegie Corporation of four 
million dollars to library activities in the 
United States. 

I would suggest that the day be observed 
November 25th, the date of Mr. Carnegie’s birth. 

To quote: from the Lisrary JouRNAL of June 
1, 1926: “There is no question that the enviable 
position which the public library has obtained is 
due, more than to any other single factor, to 
the vision of Mr. Carnegie and to his unique 
record of generosity in this field.” 

This sugestion has met with favorable en- 
dorsement from Mr. Charles F. D. Belden, 
president of the A.L.A., and it is at his sugges- 
tion that I am writing you. 


Jessamine Warp, Librarian. 
Plumb Memorial Library, Shelton, Conn. 
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Among Librarians 


Margery Bedinger. 1919 New York State, who 
has been librarian of the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point for five years, has resigned 
to accept the librarianship of the New Mexicb 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


Marjorie A. Brown, 1924-25 New York 
State, has resigned as assistant at the Hackley 
Public Library, Muskegon, Mich., to join the 
cataloging staff at the ‘University of Michigan 
Library. 

Mary B. Brewster, 1918 New York State, head 
of the Order Section of the New York State 
Library, has been granted a year’s«leave of ab- 
sence and has gone to the ‘American Library 
in Paris as a member of the Reference Depart- 
ment staff. 


Carl L. Cannon, chief of the acquisition divi- 
sion, Reference Department of the New York 
Public Library, has now, in addition to the work 
of that division, charge of the book order office 
of the Circulation Department, a post held since 
1905 by the late Le Roy Jeffers. 


Edith Beebe Carhart, librarian of the Belling- 
ham (Wash.) City Library has compiled a 
“History of Bellingham” which is published by 
the Argonaut Press of that city. The compila- 
tion is an outcome of the demand common in 
public libraries for information as to the early 
history of the community, and Miss Carhart has 
done her community a service by selecting from 
local newspaper articles, city directories, and 
books of local history articles giving everything 
from population statistics to personal pioneer 
experiences. The final chapter is a_ tribute 
to the work of Katherine M. Ryan, for thirty 
years librarian of what was first called Sehome, 
then New Whatcom, then Whatcom, and finally 
Bellingham, the only city in the United States 
honored with two Carnegie libraries, both of 
which institutions were for many years in 
charge of Mrs. Ryan. 


Winifred Fehrenkamp, since 1924 librarian of 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Avery Architectural 
Library of Columbia University. Miss Fehren- 
kamp, who from 1912 to 1914 was librarian of 
the Ricker Library of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has made a special study of 
the history of architecture, and in connection 
with her interest in this field has studied and 
travelled abroad. The Avery Architectural 
Library. founded in 1890 as a research and ref- 
erence library of architecture and the allied arts, 
particularly in their historic and artistic rather 
than in their constructive and mechanical as- 
pects, now contains about 28,000 volumes, form- 


ing probably the largest collection in this field 
ever accumulated. 


John Forsythe. librarian of the British Colum. 
bia Provincial Library at Victoria, has resigned 
and is about to open a second hand book store 
in that city. He is succeeded by John Hosie. 


Adelaide Gladden, recently announced as head 
of the reference department of the Cossitt 
Library, Memphis, Tenn., is to be in the cir- 
culation department of that library. The posi- 
tion of assistant librarian and head of the ref- 
erence department for some years past has been 


held by Jennie L. Davis. 


Edna L. Goss, head of the catalog department 
of the University of Minnesota Library, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to take a posi- 
tion in the catalog department at the University 
of California. During her absence, Jessie L. 
Arms, classifier, will be acting head of the de- 
partment. 


Wilhelmina Harper, supervisor of children’s 
work for the Kern County Library, California. 
has made a selection for young folks of “Fill- 
more Folk Tales.’ from Parker  Fillmore’s 
“Mighty Mikko” and “The Laughing Prince.” 
which with illustrations by Jay van Everen is 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Co. This 
book has been chosen by the H. R. Huntting 
Company as the first of series of fairy tales 
printed for the company on good paper with 
large print, an edition especially adapted for 
library use. Another selection by Miss Harper 
is about to appear also in this library series: i! 
is a selection from the Blue Fairy Book. 


Virginia C. Heston, librarian of the Crooks- 
ton (Minn.) Public Library, went to the Wash- 
ington State Library, August 1. to take charge of 
the Travelling libraries of that state, succeed- 
ing Myrtle Funkhouser, who is to spend some 
time in advanced library study. 


Le Roy Jeffers, for over twenty-one years man- 
ager of the book order office of the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Library. 
was instantly killed by the falling of an airplane 
in which he was a passenger at Wawona, Calif.. 
on July 25. Mr. Jeffers, who was forty-eight 
vears old, was widely known as a mountaineer. 
and as a writer and lecturer on mountain-climb- 
ing. travel, the national parks. and the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society. the librarian of 
the American Alpine Club, and a member of 
numerous other organizations and clubs of simi- 
lar interests, including the Explorers and the 
Canadian Alpine. He contributed articles and 
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LORENTZ 


Dr. Ernst Wiegandt, Owner 
_ 1846 L E I P Z I c& 


Booksellers to the Universities 


Kurprinzstrasse 10 


§ Agency for all German and foreign periodicals and 
periodical publications. 

§ New and antique books in all languages. 

€ Qut of print items procured. 

¢ Extensive stock of sets. 

§ Odd volumes supplied. 

§ Rubbings of bookbindings on file. 

© Issues post free. Catalogues of all scientific 

publications. 


GAYLORD BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


Articles, feature stories, and news of libraries are now 
appearing in magazines and newspapers as never 
before. The man or woman from your town thinks 
of your library when he reads them. The wise libra- 
rian is taking advantage of this opportunity to plan 
local library advertising which will tie up with 
national efforts. 1926 is the library year. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 
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reviews to many magazines and newspapers, and 
in 1922 published a book entitled “The Call of 
the Mountains.” 


Alice L. Jewett, 1914 New York State, has 
resigned as general assistant to the A.L.A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship to go to the 
Larchmont (N. Y.) Public Library as librarian. 


Lucile Kelling, 1919 New York State, has 
joined the faculty of the Library School of the 
Public Library of Los Angeles, Cal., as_in- 
structor in reference and book selection. 


Gertrude H. Kingsbury, 1924 New York 
State, has resigned as reference librarian at the 
Public Library, Roanoke, Va., to join the staff 
of the New York State Library. 


Anna Lenschow, 1923 New York State, has 
resigned her position in the preparation divi- 
sion of the New York Public Library to join 
the cataloging staff at the University of 
Cincinnati. 


Charles F. McCombs, 1913 New York State, 
has been granted a three-months’ leave of ab- 
sence from the New York Public Library and 
will give the course in American Bibliography 
at the Paris Library School. 


Edna G. Moore, 1915-16 New York State, 
organizer of public libraries for the Library 
Extension Division of the University of the 
State of New York, has resigned to accept the 
librarianship of the Public Library at Duluth, 
Minn. 


Henrietta R. Palmer, who is a former libra- 
rian of Bryn Mawr College and of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, and was later with 
the Brooklyn Public Library, has founded the 
Purdy Press at 158 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City, and announces for immediate 
publication “In Dixie Land,” being stories of 
the Reconstruction era by southern writers with 
illustrations by J. C. McAfee. 


Edith M. Pomeroy, who has been a member 
of the staff of the Pratt Institute Free Library 
for thirty-four years, holding the position of head 
of the Order Department and in charge of sched- 
ules, died on August fifth. ‘Her loss to the Li- 
brary seems irreparable,” writes Edward F. 
Stevens, the librarian. 

Lulu Ruth Reed, 1919 New York State, who 
has been teaching at the Chautauqua Summer 
Library School joins the faculty of the Library 
School of the Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga. 
this fall. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, has been elected president of the 
Chicago Literary Club, an organization founded 
in 1874, and of which Dr. William F. Poole, 
first librarian of the same library, was president 
in 1879-80, 


The Library Journal 


Elizabeth Satterthwaite, who has been for nine 
years librarian of the Olympia (Wash.) Public 
Library, resigns September | to be married. 


Ruth S. Smith, 1919 New York State, cata- 
loger at the Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury, 
Conn., since 1920, has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Elizabeth M. Trumbull, of the Yale Univer- 
sity Library, who has had experience in the 
Wellesley College Library, the Ryerson Library, 
and the Brookline Public Library, and has been 
with the Yale University Library for the past 
six years, for the last three years as librarian of 
the School of Fine Arts, has joined the staff 
of the American Library in Paris. 

Blanche V. Watts, 1910-11 New York State, 
has been appointed librarian of the Public 
Library of Ravenna, Ohio, and supervisor of 
the High School Library. 

George G. Wire, librarian of the Worcester 
County (Mass.) Law Library, began his ac- 
quaintance with library work fifty years ago 
when he entered the Evanston (Ill.) Free Pub- 
lic Library as a boy in June, 1876. The study 
of medicine occupied some of the following 
years leading to the M.D. degree in 1883, but 
since 1885 when Dr. Wire became assistant li- 
brarian of Northwestern University library work 
has had all his time and the posts he has held 
include that of classifier and cataloger of the 
Northwestern University Medical School library 
and of the Ohio Board of Health library. He 
has held the librarianship of the Worcester 
County Law Library since 1898, a post for which 
he had fitted himself by reading for the Kent 
College LL.B. degree in 1895. 

To conclude the list of appointments and 
members of the graduating class of the Library 
School of the New York Public Library: Helen 
Comfort has been made librarian of the Presby- 
terian College of South Carolina at Clinton, 

The following list of appointments of New 
York State Library School students supplements 
lists which have appeared recently in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

Heath Babcock, first assistant, order section, 
New York State Library; James Brewster, acting 
head, order section, New York State Library; 
Fanny F. Eitel, librarian, Carnegie Library. 
North Bessemer, Pa.; Margaret V. Hoag, libra- 
rian Central Park and McKinley High Schools, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Margaret H. Johnson, head 
of circulation department, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville; Mary E. Wheatley, cataloger. 
Oberlin College Library; Rachel Woodworth. 
librarian, Elmira (N. Y.) Free Academy; Fliza- 
beth Wright, head cataloger, Adriance Memo- 
rial Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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, POST ERS 


on the library spirit 
are now available at moder- 
ate cost 


Beautiful wood block prints 
on durable paper—colorful 
— effective —well adapted 
to library needs—a cheer- 
ful spot in the room and a 


welcome aid in library work 


For information about our 
special convention offer write 


MARGARET SCHNEIDER 
3728 North Lawndale Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


= _ Two Books of absorbing interest. 


Should be in every Library 


Librarians— Write for an attractive proposition 


THE GLITTERING MOUN- 
TAINS OF CANADA 


Old Trails of the Rockies 


By J. Monroe Thorington, 
M.D., F.R.GS. 


107 Views, 7 Folding Panoramas, 6 Maps, 


330 Pages handsomely printed and bound 


The most lavishly illustrated, complete and 

up-to-date book on the Canadian Rockies. 

A racy record of pioneer ascents, historical 
records and scientific data. 


Send for Press Notices 


$4.50 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS AND 
ITS WONDERFUL STORY 


By John W. Lea 


368 Pages profusely illustrated 


Handsomely printed and bound 


The most complete and up-to-date story of 
the production and transmission of the Bible. 
In other words — 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE 


Highly praised by scholars and the press 


$3.00 


JOHN W. LEA, Publisher, 


1520 N. Robinson St.,_ Phila. Pa. 
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Library Book Outlook 


— most interesting non-fiction book of the 
past month, tho perhaps not the most impor- 
tant, is doubtless “Lord” George Sanger’s Sev- 
enty Years a Showman (Dutton, $2). Of this 
book, which was originally issued in a cheap 
popular edition and which has long been out-of - 
print, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says: “‘It is a real 
document of the Victorian Age’s underside—of 
its enjoyments, ranging from Chartist riots and 
penny-gaffs up to Astley’s Theatre.” 

Other biographical works of interest include 
Benjamin Disraeli, by Sir Edward Clarke 
(Macmillan, $3.25), which narrates the romance 
of this distinguished English statesman’s life 
and political career from 1804 to 1881; Julia 
Marlowe, by Charles Edward Russell ( Appleton, 
$5), an account of the life and art of this noted 
Shakespearian actress; An Artist's Life in Lon- 
don and Paris, 1870-1925, by A. Ludovici 
( Minton-Balch, $3.75), adequately characterized 
by its tithe; The Life of William Godwin, by 
Ford K. Brown (Dutton, $6), shedding new 
light on the author of “Political Justice,” who 
was a great figure, even apart trom his intimacy 
with the Shelleys, Wordsworth, and others; and 
More Uncensored Recollections (Harper, $3.50), 
in which the anonymous English author of 
“Uncensored Recollections” zgain lifts the cur- 


tain that hangs before the private lives of the 
great. 

Of new travel-books the most important is 
probably A Mirror to France, by Ford Madox 


Ford (914.4, A. & C. Boni, $2.50). a book of 
impressions of a life passed very largely in 
France under the influence of the French arts 
and the French populace. The other travel- 
books of note are: An Amateur in Africa, by 
C. Lestock Reid (916, Adelphi, $5), a volume 
of illustrated sketches of African travel, extend- 
ing from Cairo to the Cape; Twenty Years in 
Borneo, by Charles Bruce (919.1, Stokes, $4), 
an illustrated record of observations by a stu- 
dent of human nature; East and West of Helle- 
spont, by Z. Duckett Ferriman (910, Houghton- 
Mifflin, $5), narrating an Englishman’s travels 
during fifty years; Walks and Climbs in the 
White Mountains, by Karl P. Harrington 
(917.42, Yale Univ, Pr., $2.50), an illustrated 
guide, written by the Supervisor of Trails, 
Appalac ‘hian Mountain Club; and Northwestern 
France, by Findlay Muirhead (914.4, Macmil- 
lan, $4.80), in the Blue Guides series. 

There are two interesting books on American 
history. The Romance of the Boundaries, by 
John T. Faris (973, Harper, $6), tells the story 
of the struggles and disputes incidental to the 
fixing of the frontier as the United States ex- 
tended westward. Seldiers of the Plains, by C. 


E. Byrne (978, Minton-Balch, $2.50), is a his 
tory of the Indian wars in the 60s and 7\),. 
and in particular of the Custer disaster. 

Sociology and Economics are represented |); 
the following: Disarmament, by P. J. Noe! 
Baker (355, Harcourt-Brace, $4), a discussion . 
the problem of international disarmament, de. 
signed for the general reader; The Inter- Aj), 
Debts and the United States (327, Nat'l Indus. 
Conf. Bd., $2.50), an authoritative presentation 
issued by the National Industrial Conferences 
Board; Selected Articles on Unemployment-!n. 
surance, by Allen B. Forsberg (331, Wilson, 
$2.40), issued in the Wilson Company’s well. 
known Handbook Series; Election Versu- 
Appointment of Judges, by Lamar T. Bema 
(353, Wilson, 90c), in that company’s equall, 
well-known Reference Shelf series; Government 
Regulation of the Coal Industry, by Julia 
Johnsen (380, Wilson, 90c), in the same series; 
Outlawing the Pistol, by Lamar T. Beman (315. 
Wilson, 90c), likewise in that series; and Bol. 
shevism in American Labor-Unions, by John 4. 
Dyche (331.8, Boni & Liveright. $2). which :- 
a plea for constructive unionism. 

Cargoes and Harvests, by Donald C. Peattiv 
(600, Appleton, $2.50), is an account of the 
discovery and marketing of common commod. 
ities, such as cotton, tobacco, rubber, and spices 

The House of Satan, by George Jean Nathan 
(792, Knopf, $2.50), consists of essays on the 
present state of the American theatre and_it- 
relation to modern life. 

There are two new volumes of philologica! 
interest. A Dictionary of Modern Englis) 
Usage, by H. W. Fowler (423, Oxford Univ. 
Pr., $3), presents, in alphabetical order, the 
rules ordained by the best custom to obtain in 
matters of English syntax, idiom, spelling. and 
composition. History in English Words. }y 
Owen Barfield (422, Doran, $1.50). gives an 
account of the development of ideas in Anglo- 
Saxon history, as shown by a study of word- 
and their use. 

The Silver Treasury of English Lyrics. }\ 
Thomas Earle Welby (821.04, Dial Press. $3). 
is a sort of supplement to Palgrave’s “Golden 
Treasury,” containing little-known poems tha: 
have been passed over by the conservatism 0! 
other collectors. 

The new fiction includes Beau Sabreur, |) 
Percival Christopher Wren (Stokes, $2), re 
counting the adventures of Major Henri de Beau- 
jolais, a dashing French hussar, who is sent t 
Africa on an important secret-service mission: 
The Understanding Heart, by Peter B. Kyne 
(Cosmopolitan, $2), a romance of the California 
forests; Fairy Gold, by Compton Mackenzir 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
YOUR SHELVES 


The Outlook for American Prose 
By Joseph Warren Beach 
Stvle is the unequivocal point to view trom 
which Mr. Beach has chosen to survey the field 
of modern American letters. He discusses many 
controversial figures and establishes himself as 
a keen, competent critic of American prose as 
it is being written today. $2.50, postpaid $2.60 


The Nature of the World and of 
Man 


By Sixteen Members of the Faculty of the 
University of Chicago 
An outline of our knowledge of the physical 
and the biological world, and man’s relative posi- 
tion in it. Beginning with the story of life from 
the origin of the earth to the point when man 
is defined as man, each of the sixteen authors 
has described that phase of development on 
which he is an authority. $4, postpaid $4.15 


The Democratic Way of Life 
By T. V. Smith 
“Liberty, Fraternity, Equality’—worn slogans of 
a goal that has never been reached—have been 
re-endowed by Mr. Smith with some of the 
spirit of their earlier days. He has formulated 
a democratic credo, a profession of the social 
faith of a modern man. $1.75, postpaid $1.85 


Brains of Rats and Men 
By C. Judson Herrick 
Beginning with the simplest structures prophetic 
of cerebral cortex, Dr. Herrick reads this his- 
tory through to its culmination in man. This 
hook touches problems that are fundamental to 
all the scrences that take living things, and man 
in particular, as their province. P 
$3, postpaid $3.10 


The Psalms 


Translated from the Hebrew by J. M. Powis 
Smith 

In no sense a substitute for the recognized clas- 
sical version of the Psalms, this translation was 
made to express as completely and accurately 
as limitations of language permit the thought 
and feeling of the original. In this clear, un- 
corrupted version the reader will he able to 
see unhampered the beauties and meaning 
of the world’s greatest hymn book. 

$3, postpaid $3.10 


_ THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


| 


For Any Library 


the greatest value 
per dollar of cost 


The essence of 


9783 Volumes in 12 


THE NEW 
LARNED 
HISTORY 


FOR READY REFERENCE 
READING and RESEARCH 


You will be amazed by its tremendous scope. It makes 
unnecessary hundreds of smaller works aggregating in 
cost far more than The New Larned. You can go to it, 
with the assurance of complete satisfaction, for facts 
on all branches of important human activity — 


ECONOMIC 
SOCIAL 


RELIGIOUS 
SCIENTIFIC 


LITERARY 
POLITICAL 


The New Larned is indispensable in any library—and 
especially so in the small library where funds are 
limited and must be used to the greatest possible 
advantage. It is accepted in hundreds of libraries, 
large and small, as the most valuable source book and 
a remarkable saver of time, labor, and money. 
The only great reference book that is new from cover 
to cover. The actual words of 5500 famous historians, 
including over 2000 who have written since 1914, and 
illuminated throughout by the light of modern research. 
The incomparable Larned System of arrangement that 
makes every fact instantly accessible and every rela- 
tionship clear. 

Send for FREE Booklet 
We have prepared a beautifully illustrated 96-page 
booklet with many interesting specimen pages and full 
information regarding the scope, arrangement, and char- 
acteristic features of The New Larned. You will want 
to have this information. A copy of the hooklet is 
yours on request. 


C. A. Nichols Publishing Co. 
314 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
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(Doran, $2), which combines the charm of a 
lovely island rich in legend, with the romance 
of modern youth; Mannequin, by Fannie Hurst 
(Knopf, $2.50), the $50,000 Liberty Prize 


Novel, somewhat melodramatic, and somewhat 
different from the usual run of that author’s 
stories; The Painted Room, by Margaret Wil- 
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son (Harper, $2), continuing the story of “The 
Kenworthys” into the second generation; The 
Charwoman’s Shadow, by Lord Dunsany (Put- 
nam, $2), a fantasy of the Golden Age of 
Spain; and Van Patten, by B. M. Bower (Little. 
Brown, $2), another Western adventure story. 
Louis N. 


In the Library World 


Massachusetts 


N accordance with the A. L. A. fiftieth anni- 

versary suggestion, the Boston Public Library 
has arranged a comprehensive library exhibit, 
to remain on view until after the Anniversary 
Conference of the A. L. A. in October. 

The display of Free Public Library Commis- 
sion of the Commonwealth, of which Mr. Belden, 
director of the Library, is chairman, illustrates 
both the work of the Commission and some of 
the methods and achievements of typical public 
libraries thruout the state, only one municipality 
in which is without a public library. A striking 
feature of the exhibit is the plaster model of a 
small public library, made in the office of Coo- 
lidge and Carlson, and a water-color sketch of 
the interior of an ideal small library, which 
shows how homelike and attractive such a place 
can be made. Interesting graphs are displayed, 
indicating the relation of library expenditures 
to other municipal expenses, There are many 
photographs illustrating the buildings of Massa- 
chusetts libraries and some of the methods which 
they have found most useful. 

The A. L. A., of which Boston’s librarian is 
president this year, is represented by a selection 
of publications and various items bearing upon 
the anniversary. 
exhibit includes a series of photographs showing 
interior and exterior views of all the buildings 
occupied by the thirty-one branches, and a de- 
lightful model of the West Roxbury Branch 
Library, the work of Miss Hilda M. Baker, of 
the Library staff, showing not only the beautiful 
exterior of the building but all the secrets of its 
“insides,” with little wax figures sitting at the 
tables, and carrying on the work of the library. 
Another case is filled with rare books belonging 
to the branches, many of them having some 
special connection with the neighborhoods 
served by the libraries. The work of the branch 
system, the work with children, a selection of 
rare and beautiful books and of manuscripts 
owned by the Library, a case containing photo- 
graphs of the Library’s successive librarians, and 
a central case showing some of the books pur- 
chased by special funds are among the other 
items in an exhibit well calculated to give visi- 
tors some idea not merely of the methods and 
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resources of one institution but of the library 
movement as a whole. 


New York 


Fm has always been an insistent demand 
upon the officers of the New York Special 
Libraries Association to help individual libra- 
rians in securing positions in special libraries, 
and a scheme recently adopted permits librarians 
seeking positions to apply for such assistance 
in person or by mailing a filled informa- 
tion blank. These Personal Information Blanks 
are filed at the Municipal Reference Library, 
512 Municipal Building. From the establishment 
of the undertaking on November 1, 1925 to July 
31, 1926 (a period of nine months), one hun- 
dred and eight librarians have registered with 
the Committee. It might be noted here that 
thirteen persons registered with the Employment 
Committee secured new positions on their own 
initiative or thru some other agency and with- 
drew their registration. 

The employer also has the privilege of in- 
forming the chairman of the Committee about 
the position in tha library which he wishes to 
fill. An Employer’s Request Blank is used upon 
which the facts are noted in the simplest way. 
Often the request is made by telephone, some- 
times in person, and also by letter. In the same 
nine-month period fifty-six companies have 
asked for assistance in securing librarians, thir- 
teen of these positions are still pending. Nine- 
teen of the positions have been filled by persons 
whom we suggested as suitable candidates. We 
do not recommend certain applicants; we merely 
suggest those having the best qualifications for 
the position. 

The Association feels it has a responsibility 
to its members, of helping them to find employ- 
ment when it is necessary. The purpose is a 
professional one; it may raise the standards of 
special library work if we can get the special 
librarian best fitted for certain work into that 
kind of work; we are also helping the employer 
and he has a better opinion of library service 
if he secures the proper kind of librarian. No 
fees of any kind are charged; and no effort is 
made to hunt up positions. It is merely a serv- 
ice given when requested. 
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“The Story of Philosophy,” accord- 
ing to book-dealers, reads better 
and sells faster than most novels. 
“The Story of Philosophy” is a book 
for the years. 


THE STORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


by WILL DURANT 


The lives and opinions of SOCRATES 
- PLATO - ARISTOTLE - BACON - 
SPINOZA - KANT - VOLTAIRE 
- LOCKE - SCHOPENHAUER - 
SPENCER - NIETZSCHE - BERG- 
SON - CROCE - RUSSELL - SAN- 
TAYANA - JAMES - DEWEY. 


QA Fact: “The Story of Philosophy” 
is the best-selling non-fiction book in 
America. This is why: 


q “Exciting.” —Heywoop Broun 
| “A Liberal education.” —B’klyn Eagle 


{ “Just what I’ve been hunting for for 
44 years.”—HeENprik WiLLEM VAN Loon 


(“Thoroughly scholarly, thoroughly 
useful, human and readable.” 
—Joun Dewey 


{ “The profoundest story our race can 
tell, full of wonder and delight.” 
—JoHN Macy 


q “Fascinating . .. a week with ‘The 
Story of Philosophy’ is easily worth 
a year with the average college pro- 
fessor.” —Srtuart P. SHERMAN 


{| “A book thus brilliantly written is far 
more than a tour de force. It will 
be enjoyed by both experts and 
amateurs.” —Boston Transcript 


§ “Durant brings that refreshment to the 
general reader which was so notable 
in the writing of William James; as 
a biographer he has something of the 
gifts of Lytton Strachey.” 

—New York Times 


™{ “Where Addison failed, Durant has 
succeeded. He has humanized philos- 
ophy. He has made it live and dance 
and sing. It is a fit companion for 
Wells’s ‘Outline of History’... Fasci- 
nating ... Brilliant .. . Human.” 
—Henry Hazuitt, The New York Sun 


{| Octavo size 586 pages, 21 full-page 
illustrations, $5.00 at all book stores. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, New York 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


us par orf 


It appears only on the Merriam- 
Webster Dictionaries. It identifies 
the “Supreme Authority”. Only with 
this trade-mark do you GET THE BEST. 


Give yourself the satisfaction of hav- 
ing in your home and office the one great 
authority recognized and used universally 
in the courts, libraries, and schools of 
America. For all your questions about 
words, people, places, rely on 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 


A Whole Library in dictionary form 
with a wealth of ready information equiv- 
alent in type matter to a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. In its 2700 pages it contains 
451,000 entries, 407,000 vocabulary terms 
—thousands of new words with meaning, 
use, spelling, pronunciation, etymology; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; over 6000 illustrations. 
Constantly improved and kept up to date. 


G. & C, Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample pages 
of Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary on Regu- 
lar and India papers, book- 
A) let, “You Are the Jury” 
and set of pocket maps. 
{Lib. Jour. 9-26} 


Name. 
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An analysis of the education and experience 
of the librarians who register, and of the posi- 
tions which are offered show that of the one 
hundred and eight registrants, thirty-five are 
graduates of a college or university, and twenty- 
six have had library school education. Thirteen 
of the library school trained did not have col- 
lege degrees. Twenty-two have finished a public 
library training course, ten have attended a 
library school summer session, nine have had 
two years in a college course, two are gradu- 
ates of a high school library course, and seven 
have finished a business school course. The 
amount of experience varies greatly; some have 
had none or only one year while the maximum 
of years is twenty. The average is seven and 
a half years. The fifty-six positions offered 
varied between that of file assistant at a sal- 
ary of $840, and a librarianship at $4,000 
annually. The majority of the positions offer 
$1.800 and the average for all is $1,700. 
More than half of the calls have been for the 
median positions, generally termed an “assist- 
ant.” fourteen positions have been for “libra- 
rian” or the person in charge, and eleven for 
“catalogers.” 

Resecca B. Rankin, Chairman. 


Florida 
a4 HEN the Tampa Public Library opened 


its new Harlem Branch in its unpreten- 
tious quarters, it has only hoped for the interest 
of the children. In that it was not disappointed 
for they came with satisfying eagerness, swelling 
the juvenile circulation from 3,880 to 5,156, 
which is about total number of books circulated 
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by the branch in its old quarters. But an unex. 
pected delight was the interest shown by th: 
adult colored population which had always bee:. 
apathetic when the book collection was house: 
in the club house of the local Urban League. 
and soon came requests for everything fron, 
fiction to “Freud’s ‘General Introduction 
Psychoanalysis, and a ‘book on psychotherapy’. 
sought by an alert, well educated, colored 
doctor. 

Tampa’s colored population is a little ove; 
1¢.000 and books and reading seem to hay, 
plaved a very small part in their lives in th. 
past, so it is easy to understand the encourage 
ment that comes from the enthusiastic endorse 
ment of the library by the youngsters. toppe: 
by the interest of the adults who want the lif: 
of Henry Drummond, Walt Whitman's “Leave- 
of Grass” and the works of DeWitt Talmage. 

The librarian is a well educated youn: 
colored woman, a graduate of the Florida Stat: 
Agricultural and Mechanical College with on. 
year at Fiske University and a short course i) 
the Louisville Public Library. She has been o: 
real assistance in helping to establish a library 
that will really touch the lives of the colored 
inhabitants of the city. 

Virginia 

By the will of Miss Grace Arents, her trustee- 
are directed to offer to the City of Richmond fo: 
a branch of the Public Library the Arents Free 
Library. with an endowment of $100,000. Thi- 
library. established by Miss Arents in 1913, ha- 
grown to a collection of 10,000 volumes. and 
has an annual circulation of nearly 10.000 
volumes. 


TAMPA’S HARLEM COLORED BRANCH HAS PROVED A GREAT SUCCESS. 


‘ 
-& ‘ 
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BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF STEPHEN F. AUSTIN. 
FOUNDER OF TEXAS 


By Eugene C. Barker, Professor of American History, 
University of Texas 

The book is a contribution to the history of the United 
States and Mexico from 1821 to 1836, and places a new 
portrait in the gallery of the Makers of the United States. 
Stephen F. Austin was the founder of Anglo-American 
‘Texas; for seven years, its absolute ruler, chief executive, 
jaw maker, supreme court and military commander; for 
another eight years, its guardian and director. Embossed 
cover, gold edges, octavo. $5.00. 


FICTION 
HEARTS OF HICKORY 


By John Trotwood Moore, Director of Libraries. 
Archives und History, State of Tennessee 
“History, romance and fiction here provide good enter 
tainment” (Boston Globe) and have placed it among the 
fifteen best sellers. “The drama and dash and glamor of 
the earlier American scene’ (New York Times) make 
“Everyone who reads it... pulse anew with pride that 
\merica has such characters as Andrew Jackson”? (Oregon 
Journal). “It is hard to tell where history leaves off and 
romance begins” (Chicago Post). 450 pages, gold stamped 

cloth, jacket in full colors. $2.00. 


GENERAL 
THE TRAIL DRIVERS OF TEXAS 


By George W. Saunders, President of the Old Time 
Trail Drivers’ Association 

Interesting sketches of early cowboys and their experi 
ences on the range and on the trail during the days that 
tried men’s souls. These are true narratives related by 
cowpunchers and men who fathered the cattle industry. 
“These sketches are human documents. The author wishes 
to acknowledge obligations to this work, which he has used 
almost literally for sake of known accuracy.’’—Lmerson 
Hough. 1044 pages, gold stamped cloth, jacket in full! 
colors, octavo, $5.00. 


PHUNOLOGY 


By E. O. Harbin, Director of Reereation, Young 
Conferences 

This book is a thoroughly practical guide for both the 
game master and players for both indoor and outdoor use. 
In preparing these pages Mr. Harbin has met the need of 
thousands of young people’s organizations. He has not 
done his work from. the standpoint of a cheorist, but from 
that of a successful, practical worker who has specialized 
in his subject and knows exactly what is available for his 
purpose. It is a complete compendium of games for people 
of all ages. 303 pages. $1.50. 


SELECTED ORATIONS 


Compiled and Edited by Albert Mason Harris, 
Vanderbilt’ University 

Four classifications—-New Declamations, Recent Prize 
Winners, Old Favorites, Descriptive Pieces—indicate what 
student, speakers, librarian and reader may expect of this 
hook. Selections include Service, Ingersoll, Bryan, Mad- 
den, Wilson, Wallace, Dickens, Patrick Henry, Webster, 
Beck, Hubbard, Kellogg, Hillis, Morley, Beveridge, 
McCartney, Hugo, and Burke. 440 pages. $1.75. 


COKESBURY PRESS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Go be issued in September: 


DIXIE LAND 


Stories of the Reconstruction Era 
by Southern Writers 


Tlustrations by lla McAfee 


A collection of significant sketches and stories 
that form an authentic, vivid and impressive his- 
tory of the Reconstruction period in the South. 


The book is a record of those minor historical 
events that tend to disappear from the consecu- 
tive pages of history, a synthesis of the spirit 
and feeling of what was for the moment a 
nation, and an interpretation of the local condi- 
tions, the traditional virtues, the splendid spirit 
which makes of the Heart of the South a homo- 
geneous part of our changing country. 


Cloth, $2.50 


— 


Little Classics of the South 
Edited by Henrietta R. Palmer 


An enjoyable series of stories by well known 
and forgotten Southern writers. 


In press: 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


In preparation: 


TENNESSEE VIRGINIA 
MISSISSIPPI ARKANSAS 


tomo volumes, beautifully printed and hound 
in boards, each $2.00 


THE PURDY PRESS 


158 East 34th Street New York City 
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Library Opportunities 


POSITIONS OFFERED 

Field Secretary wanted for the Maryland Public 
Library Adisory Commission Office in Baltimore. Non- 
assembled examinations for applicants at a distance. 
Salary not less that $1800. Apply to Executive Secre- 
tarv, 530 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Branch children’s librarian with training or experi- 
ence in children’s work, required by the Hibbing Public 
Library, Hibbing, Minnesota. 

Head cataloger wanted in University Library. Ap- 
plicant must have college degree and one year of ac- 
credited library training. Salary $1800. Write for full 
information to University of North Dakota Library, 
University Station, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

Young woman with four years’ library experience de- 
sires position in school, business or public library. 
15. 

Librarian with several years’ library experience and 
knowing three foreign languages, seeks position. B. R. 
15. 

Librarian, college and library school graduate, with 
six years’ experience, wants position as librarian of 
high school or of high school branch serving school and 
public. C. L. 15. 

Trained librarian, with experience in teaching and 
library positions of responsibility, wants position as 
librarian, head of reference department or instructor 
of training class in public library, or librarian in a 
high or normal school. Present salary $2100. Can 


apply in person in Philadelphia or New York. M. C. 
15. 


Young woman with library school training and twelve 
years’ experience in nearly every branch of the work, 
desires position as classifier, cataloger or library or- 
ganizer, etc., in Middle, South, Central or Western 
States. R. T. 15. 

Young and experienced library school graduate de- 
sires any kind of library position preferably in the 
East. Applicant has enthusiasm and initiative and 
can shoulder responsibility. L. J. 15. 

A trained librarian with nine years’ experience de- 
sires a position in a public library west of the Missouri, 
after September Ist. B. 15. 

College and library school graduate with five years’ 
experience in organizing and extension work, desires 
organization work in one of the following states: Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, or 
North or South Carolina. R. U. 15. 

Young man with two years’ graduate work and four 
years’ library experience desires position as college li- 
brarian and part-time instructor in English. Salary 
$2000. L. O. 15. 

Assistant with experience in research and_ general 
library work wants position in or near New York. Has 
had Columbia summer course in bibliography, and 
cataloging, and knows Russian, French and German. 
G. L. 15. 

Man and wife with library experience—man univer- 
sity graduate; both knowing languages—want work in 
same university library offering adequate remuneration. 

Position desired in Eastern or Southern States as 
library assistant and cataloger. Several years experi- 
ence with the Dewey Decimal Classification and as 
cataloger of public documents. Accurate and an inter- 
ested worker. Full or part time. O. Y. 15. 

Librarian with ten years’ teaching and libeary ex- 
perience, college and library school graduate wants 
position in eastern states in reference department in 
aie or public library or as school librarian. G. E. 
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THE 
NEW SCHOOL 


for Social Research 
OCTOBER 4—FEBRUARY 18 


An opportunity for mature men and women 
to study and discuss contemporary problems 
under the leadership of distinguished authorities. 
HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Leading Trends in Modern History 
Wednesdays, 8.20 P.M. 
FRANZ BOAS 

Race and Culture 

Tuesdays, 8.20 P.M. 

JOHN B. WATSON 
Behaviorism and Psychoanalysis 
Fridays, 8.20 P.M 
EDWIN B. HOLT 
The Psychology of Response 
Mondays, 8.20 P.M. 


Tuition for course of eighteen lectures, $20, 
for twelve lectures, $15 


Special rates for librarians 
Write for Announcement of Courses 


465 West 23rd Street - New York City 


A . STUDY COURSE I IN 
MUSIC UNDERSTANDING 


First Year 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
By PROF. KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Second Year 


FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 
A Manual of Music Appreciation 
By PROF. DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
Columbia University, New York City 
Third Year 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
By DR. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 
Price each $1.50 net 
Fourth Year (In press) 
EPOCHS IN MUSICAL PROGRESS 
A Manual of Music History 
By PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
ADOPTED BY 
The National Federation of Music Clubs 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
178-179 Tremont St., Boston 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., 
New York 
Order of your local dealer 
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HOLLISTON 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


for rebinding library books 


BARCO BOOK 
LACQUER 
is easily applied to 
your book covers 
and dries imme- 
diately. It forms a 
hard flexible finish 


which resists water, 


Durability, economy and good appear- 
ance are the essentials of a good book- 
covering. In no other binding material 
—be it leather, imitation leather or other 


book cloths—are these three qualities so 
scratches, stains and : 
well combined as in HOLLISTON 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM. 


or become sticky. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. Norwood, Massachusetts 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Pacific Coast Agents for “BARCO” Pacific Library Binding Co, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Hertzberg Bindery 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


E. Grand Ave. at Twenty-second Street, | 


Des Moines, Iowa | 
| 
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BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLIED EITHER IN THE 
ORIGINAL OR REENFORCED 
| COVERS 


A Catalog of our 


BETTER BOUND BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


gladly mailed on request 


SESSION LAWS OF ALL STATES | 
Bought and Sold 


LEGISLATIVE AND CONVENTION 
JOURNALS 


STATUTES CODES REVISALS 
All States—All Dates 


Duplicate Exchange Accounts Solicit- | 
ed from all Libraries 


Send List of Duplicates and 
of Wants 


Ki Want. 
ee Will not Affect the 


REASONABLE PRICES 


Business Established 1900 


c. HOOK 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Box 1143 


| 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA IN BUCKRAM COVERS 


We have made arrangements with the publishers for a special binding of the 
1926 edition of this important book. Ready in August. SUPPLIED IN 
RE-ENFORCED BINDING, BUCKRAM COVERS. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield. Mass. 


Any Book of Any Publisher 
In Any Binding 


If Books Could Be Better 
Bound We Would Do It 


ENGLISH PIGSKIN 


TO LIBRARIANS: 

Importing our own selected Pigskin direct from England enables us to give our cus- 
tomers the benefit thereof. 

Therefore you will be able to obtain your sie digit leather books bound in Imported 
Pigskin at our regular one-half leather prices. 

All material used by us is selected under our own supervision. Ask for Price List. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 


LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK, N. J. 


For Research Work on Educational Subjects 


most Librarians throughout the U.S. recommend without reserve the magazine, 


EDUCATION 


This periodical enters its 47th year with the September number. It is published each 
month except July and August. $4 year. 40c. a number. Foreign post 3c.; Canada 2c 
Frank Herbert Palmer, Editor, since 1892. 


From the beginning, it has had the support and contributions of leading EXPERTS IN 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING and ADMINISTRATION. All 


Articles are original contributions not available in print elsewhere. 


Note the following spontaneous testimonials: 
“In reviewing some of our best professional journals, I spoke with emphasis of the many-sidedness and broad-mindedness 
of your ‘Education’.”"-—Carroll D. Champlin, California, Pennsylvania. 


“I cannot afford to miss a single number, I have been a subscriber for more than twenty years.’? 
—Superintendent C. E. Spaulding, Plymouth, Indiana, Public Schools. 


“It is one of the best read magazines of its kind that we have on our shelves and is excellent for reference purposes.” 
—4. F. Mailman, Free Public Library, Berlin, N. H. 
“Opens a fund of information and interest to the readers in our Free Library.”—S “bt. V’. G. Ketkar, Poona City, India. 


“Has rendered a great service to the cause of education through a long period of years.”—Joy E, Morgan, Washington, D. ( 


—————— Let us quote low club rates on all your periodical subscriptions 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 


120 BOYLSTON 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Magazine Subscriptions 


for 


Libraries 


Mr. Faxon has built up a subscription 
service for Libraries that is unexcelled. 
He knows magazines, and the needs of 
librarians. Prices as low as any agency. 
A trial year will lead to a permanent 
order. 


Largest Stock of Back Files in the 
United States 


F. W. FAXON CO. 
Faxon Building, 
Back Bay, Boston, U. S. A. 


NEW “STUDIO” ANNOUNCEMENTS — ORDER NOW 
SIR SEYMOUR HADEN 


(No. 11 of Modern Masters of Etchings Series) ——5/- net—Ready September 
F. L. GRIGGS (postage 1/- extra) 
(No. 12 of Modern Masters of Etching Series) —5/- net—In Preparation 
(postage 1/- extra) 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF BRANGWYN'S ETCHINGS——Text by W. Gaunt 
(Over 300 Illustrations) £2/2/- net—Ready September 
Order From Any Bookseller or Direct from 
B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD., 4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON W.C.2 


or NEW YORK AGENCY—21 PEARL STREET 


THE 
JOHNSTON 

Magazine Holders 

HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Library 


JOHNSTON 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and _— built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 20 1139 Ridge Avenue 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description quickly supplied at lowest 
prices. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 
SUPPLYING LIBRARIES 
(Send for a few of their names for reference) 
Imperfect sets completed. English editions supplied. 
Genealogies and town histories. Back numbers of 


magazines. 

NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 
Send us your want lists 
for immediate attention. 

Free announcements on request 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


(Largest exclusive out-of-priat ) 
soo Fifth Avenue Dept. L ow Yok 


SALEM: An Epic of New England. 
By Benjamin Collins Woodbury, author 
of WAR SONNETS and PORTS- 
MOUTH and OTHER POEMS. Ter- 
centenary edition. Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
Inc., Boston, 1926. $1.50 postpaid. An 
authentic narrative in heroic metre of the 
colonization and development of this his- 
toric city. May be obtained through the 
Secretary of The Old Planters Society, 12 
Lynde Street, Salem. 


The Library Journal 


Out-of-Print Books 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 

stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 

of charge. We carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKs 

in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 

and pay particular attention to the wants |; 
Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


Specialists in Library Binding 


We count among our patrons the foremost 
institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- 
| perience in the line. All our work under oir 
personal supervision. Equipped with the 
most modern machinery. Expert workman- 
ship and service. Send for latest price list 
Samples bound free of charge. 


DESS TALAN CO., Inc. 
420 E. r4gth St. 


New York, N. Y. 


Do You Want |Do You Need 
a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 


We have desirable 
openings all over 
U. S. All branches 
of library work. 
Write us for com- 
plete information. 


Tell us your needs. 
We can supply the 
person you require 
for any place on your 
staff. Service free to 
employers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


WINDSOR, CONN. 


LIBRARY AGENTS 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 5th Avenue, New York City 


The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


MAP OF AMERICA’S MAKING 


A hand-drawn map of great beauty, planned as a 
practical method of stimulating interest in books and 
reading. Appeals to old and young alike. 

Reproduced in four colors. Price $2.50 
R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 


| 
62 West 45th Street 
| 


A Splendid Library Decoration 
PAUL PAINE’S 


in History and Literature 


New York. 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller. 


The right kind of — 
paste for the Mend- — 
ing Room. Sold at 
$1.00 per quart can, 
postage prepaid. 


and MENOING Wm. H. Rademaekers 
& Son Co. 


Library Binders 


Newark, 


September 1, 1926 751 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG | 
German Library Agent 


Current and Out of Print Books, Continuations, Subscriptions 


What Librarians Say About O. H. Service: 
“Your services are considerably above the average” 


what the Librarian of an important Club wrote us recently 
regarding our UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


“July 15, 1925. 
bi, “Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Unt 
Z versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 

for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
enclosing an order for another batch. 

“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 
our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly 
worn. 

“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only ones 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have any 
other in use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


is made by 
The H. R. HUNTTING CO,, Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Lansing, agencoord +p. Mich. 


BOOK-SELLERS LIBRARY BOOK-BINDERS 


Instead of writing to scores of publishers for your new books, send your 
complete list to us. We re-sew and re-enforce all new books so they never 


need re-binding. Orders filled promptly. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


“Our Binding Outwears the Book” 


MORE “STUDIO” ANNOUNCEMENTS — PLEASE NOTE 


READY SEPTEMBER 
POSTERS AND PUBLICITY 
(Special Autumn Number) Cloth 10/6 net; postage 1/2 


READY OCTOBER Wrappers 7/6 net: postage 1/- 
THE MODERN GARDEN 
(Special Winter Number) Cloth 10/6 net: postage 1/2 
JUST PUBLISHED Wrappers 7/6 net; postage 1/- 
THE HIGHWAY AND ITS VEHICLES— Introduction by Hilaire Belloc 
With numerous Illustrations (24 in colours). Limited Edition £3 4s. od 
Order From Any Bookseller or Direct from postage 2/ 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD., 4, Trafalgar Square, London W.C. 2 


or NEW YORK AGENCY-—21 PEARL STREET 


: 
| 
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The Library Journal 


The BOOK of KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by“Zaidee Brown , 


Librarian and Lecturer in Library Schools 


teaches the children how to use an index, and helps them find, at a moment's 
notice, the subjects they want, in the wealth of reference material, stories, 
poems and illustrations in The Book of Knowledge. The most important articles 
under each topic are starred; historical references are arranged chronologically 
under their subject headings, —- the pictures are grouped, as the excerpt 


below shows. 

Michelangelo Italian artist 

* life and work, 3-830-31; 13-4607-08 
architectural -work, 17-6810 
David, statue of, in Florence, 56-1735, 1740 
inde pendence in art, 9-3069 
Pictures 
portrait, 1-61 
Creation of Adam, Sistine Chapel, 3-826 
David, statue of (gravure), 1-65, 5- 
Fettered slave, statue (gravure), 
figures from Sistine Chapel, 3-823. 
figures on Medici tombs (gravure), 5-1743 
Uoly Family, Uffizi Gallery, Florence, 3-827 
Lorenzo de Medici, statue (gravure), 13-4615 
Madonna, with Christ and St. John, bas-relief 

(gravure), 13-4613 

Moses, statue of (gravure), 13-4613 
The Pieta sculpture (gravure), 13-4613 
Sistine Chapel, ceiling, 3-822 
Three Fates, 3-826 
Victory, statue of fgravure), 1-71 


* Hundreds of the pictures in The Book of Knowledge are in soft-toned 
gravure, and many more—especially those representing plant and animal life— 
are in the brilliant colors of nature. Miss Brown has indicated in the Index 
which of the illustrations are in color, and which are in gravure. 

There is a separate Poetry Index, in which the hundreds of poems in 
The Book of Knowledge are listed by name, by first line, and by author. Poems 
are also entered under their subject-headings, in the General Index. 

This is a time-saving, usable Index to a reference work which the chil- 
dren love to read and consult. In many libraries The Book of Knowledge is 
the only informational work which they will choose before fiction. 

On Exhibition at the Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition 
Main Aisle. Centre. Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufactures 


Mail Coupon for FREE Booklet and Color Plate 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may mail to me your free 32-page booklet of sample pages and illustrations — including 
beautiful color plate—from The Book of Knowledge. 


Address 
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